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BUSINESS MEN IN THE NEWS 
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SO no change 
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MEN WHO LOOK 


Time was when an inspector determined the final fitness of 
a steam boiler by his sense of hearing. He tapped it with a 
hammer—if it didn’t sound right he would not certify it. 

But in recent years industry has demanded huge boilers 
which will operate safely at high pressure and high tempera- 
tures. Riveted boilers wouldn't meet the requirements. Only 
welded boilers would do it. A modern method of scientific 
inspection was called for, because industry had to énow that 
the welded boiler was flawless. 

So today you find men of The Maryland boiler-inspection 
service actually looking through five inches of solid steel plate. 
Huge X-ray equipment, its beam so powerful that the operator 


THROUGH STEEL 


must work behind walls of lead, reveals flaws invisible to 
the eye. 

This is only one example of how, in its fortieth anniversary 
year, The Maryland stays out in front with modern industrial 
development—works to thwart unforeseen events that might 
exact heavy toll in human life and property. 

: h: * 
Certified boiler engineers inspect boilers and pressure vessels 
during construction. They also check regularly the boilers in 
industrial plants, public utilities, state and city institutions, 
apartments and homes as a regular part of Maryland service. 
Ask any of the 10,000 Maryland agents. 
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It's going to be | 
° a Automobile... 


Lubrication will see it through many 
manufacturing processes—all the way 
to the highway. Texaco stands ready 
at 2186 points to serve every step. 


In heavy rolling mills... or in thousands of other industrial 
scenes...lubrication plays a vital role in determining final profits. 
That’s why it is important to check lubrication needs now... 
ahead of increased production. Call in a Texaco Representative 
to help bring you economies in maintenance costs, in machine- 


life, and in power, as well as in stockkeeping. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY in 48 States 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


The best business news is politi- 
cal—from the primaries. 
* 


First place belongs to squelching 
of third-term threats. 


How industry and investments 
would boom ex-New Deal uncer- 
tainties ! 

Happily, the U. S. has steadily 
become less dependent on Euro- 
pean events. 


Will Washington, in response to 
Mexico’s cheek, turn the other 
cheek? If so, then what? 


A Fall rise still is looked for. 


The motor industry is moving 
from third to second speed. 


Prediction: Utility baiting will 
wane. 


“HOLC Forecloses 84,565 
Homes.” Aint Governiment-in- 
business wonderful? 


Japan is learning painfully that in 
modern war nobody wins. 


A Vermont WPA road sign 
reads: GENTLEMEN AT 
WORK. You comment! 


Expect Anglo-American trade 
treaty news soon. 


Leftism swung France off the 
right track. Will Washington take 
warning ? 


California’s “$30 Every Thurs- 
day” is going Spender Roosevelt 
one better—worse, rather. 


Are railway wage reduction fight- 
ers waging a losing battle? Prohts 
answer “Yes.” 


Deviled ham samples sent to Wil- 
son & Company's 17,000 stock- 
holders brought “a heavenly re- 
sponse.” 

* 
Short sales would seem short- 
sighted. 
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Light from Leaders 





There will be no radical changes 
in the [automobile] industry in 1939. 
The industry will follow the course 
of the last couple of years and prog- 
ress through evolution—that is, the 
refinement of details and improved 
appearance rather than by anything 
radical — ALFRED P. SLOAN Jp., 
chairman, General Motors Corp. 


The stock market has a habit of 
going to excess and discounting the 
future. Corrective reactions in the 
market should not be unexpected, but 
the long-range trend over the next 
year should be upward.—Henry H. 
HEIMANN, executive manager, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 


Private enterprise in transporta- 
tion cannot long survive if we con- 
tinue to maintain 139 Class I rail- 
roads, over 500 short line railroads, 
62,000 trucking companies, 4,700 bus 
lines and 2,600 different water lines 
and 19 air lines, all engaged in de- 
structive and costly competition with 
little or no co-ordination between 
them.—Dona.tp D. Conn, executive 
vice-president, Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America. 


The whole problem of unemploy- 
ment is one that is usually laid at 
industry’s door, and unfairly so. . 
Manufacturing actually engages in 
good times considerably less than 
25% of the population, so it can 
hardly be responsible for all the 
country’s unemployment—A. W. 
RoserTSON, chairman, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Very few strikes result from major 
issues. Strikes usually result from a 
piling-up of a number of small irri- 
tations in the minds of the workers— 
pin-pricks in industrial relations.— 
E. W. Kempton, director of in- 
dustrial relations, American Steel & 
Wire Co. 


Many indications point to the fact 
that a seller’s market has definitely 
set in, not only in the tire industry, 
but in many other lines as well._— 
WittraM O’NEIL, president, General 
Tire and Rubber Co. 


Without the protection of the pat- 
ent system, capital could not afford 
to venture into new fields. Business 
can only expect to grow through the 
creation of obsolescence by the in- 
troduction of new and improved 
products—M. W. SMITH, manager 
of engineering, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. 
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Credit Losses 
Strike Like Lightning 


Business casualties occur suddenly and unpredictably. They 
disturb you very little until a bolt like lightning strikes right into 
your very own business with disastrous consequences. 


Your credit manager, faced with losses, does not deserve cen- 
sure. His decisions must rest on customers’ past records, current 
ratings, credit reports. He can’t read the future. 


Prudent executives provide against unexpected credit losses 
by covering all sales with 


American Credit Insurance 


Ample protection is needed alike by millionaire firms who 
may think that they can “‘afford’’ to have losses, and smaller 
Manufacturers and Jobbers to whom a few defaulting customers 
spell tragedy. 

An “American” General Coverage Policy is your most cer- 
tain safeguard against loss of capital, frozen capital, profits 
shrunken by slow-paying accounts. Goods shipped in accord- 
ance with the terms of your policy will be paid for, regardless 
of insolvencies or ‘“77-B” reorganizations. Delinquencies will be 
liquidated. There is a form of policy for your exact require- 
ments. Ask any ‘‘American” representative. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York J. F. McFadden, President 


Chamber of Commerce Building - - St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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HAVE YOU EVER said “All hotel food tastes alike?” Many people think so... For 
years Statler Food Research executives have fought to overcome this criticism 
of hotel cooking...It wasn’t an easy task. Hotel kitchens are big. Statler chefs, 
already perfected in the art of making entrees, sauces and soups, recognized the 
need for new methods of getting “small-kitchen” flavor into flaky, delicious pies, 
of cooking vegetables with their full, rich flavor, of making the hundreds of deli- 
cious salads so dear to the American palate...Once the need was recognized, the 
th SP first step was to provide Statler with expert advice from the best possible author- 
Hotels Statler Company, John L. ity on small-kitchen methods, the American woman. For three years that process 
aap <n rt . has been going on. Now it is complete. In every Statler, the Salad Pantry, the 
yard vot seco saat Vegetable Kitchens (and in some cities the Pastry Shops as well) are under the 
Miss Marie L. Casteen. direct supervision of competent, highly-trained women. 





64 INSTANCE 


Graduate Home Economists keep Statler menus It’s New for hotels to feature old-fashioned American Apple Bavarian Ginger Pie —This pie recipe was devel- 

and recipes fresh and interesting, by reading dishes, but isn’t it logical? Statler’s Recipe Researchers oped because we liked the flavor of apple sauce and ginger- 

women’s pages of newspapers, magazine articles work with Statler’s chefs to dig up favorite recipes of bread. Gingerbread is baked in thin sheets and fitted into 

on food, food manufacturers’ literature, and by Statler guests and feature them on Statler menus. Send pie tins while hot. When cooled the pie is filled with apple 

originating and testing their own ideas. yours along. $5.00 will be paid if accepted. Address bavarian cream, placed in refrigerator until set. Try it at 
Miss Marie L, Casteen, Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y. any Statler, week of Sept. 25. 


pyre 


. . and the Recipe is 
By Dour Plate Every 
Statler Featured 
Recipe is available in 
folder form showing 
exactly bow it sbould 
be made in quantities 
: m to serve at bome ; 909° 5092 co 
a a... vot? 3300 CLEVELAND 
ee sieataiatiiaal ; $3.00 
Cheese Rolls Statler: Many of our choice recipes have resulted 
from conferences with chefs. Statler bakers make a delectable French : LOUIS 
. $2.50 
Crescent Roll Dough that resembles puff pastry in the fact that the : P 
butter is worked into layers of dough, rolled on greased sticks and wre i a 





baked to golden brown deliciousness. Just before serving, the cavity is t lee Hotel Buffalo $1.00 
filled with a creamy Old English Cheese mixture. If you eat lunch with y ' Boom cetes bagin of prices show 
us during the week of Sept. 25, we promise you there'll be plenty. 
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Do You Know This? 





Labor’s share in national income in 
1937 was 67.4%, a new high record, 
and compares with 50.3% in 1917. 
Investors and property holders re- 
ceived 18.8% of the total in 1937, 
compared with 22.6% in 1917. The 
proportion withdrawn by entrepre- 
neurs shrank from 27.1% in 1917 to 
18.8% in 1937. (Paine, Webber & 
Co.) 


* 


A 70 to 75% yield of oil convertible 
to gasoline can be obtained from 
Pittsburgh seam coal by hydrogena- 
tion. (American Chemical Society) 

* 


The grand total of all men and 
women running the small business 
places of America approximates the 
population of Philadelphia. 

* 


Chain stores in the U. S. pay 
$1,200,000,000 annually in salaries, 
with the average wage for full-time 
employees being $25.89 a _ week. 
(Business Organization, Inc.) 

* 


The average freight haul on Ameri- 
can railways today is 355 miles, or 
100 miles longer than the average 
haul twenty-five years ago. 

* 


The 1,100 separate meat-packing 
plants throughout the nation have a 
total annual production of almost 
$2,000,000,000. 

* 

A new auto-plane-motorboat will 
travel 24 knots on water, 60 miles an 
hour on the road and 120 miles an 
hour in the air. 

* 

The U. S. is the world’s largest 

exporter and second largest importer. 
* 


Moths cost the housewives of 


America $200,000,000 every year. 


- 


In 1936 the average 42-gallon bar- 
rel of crude oil yielded more than 18 
gallons of gasoline and naphtha, two 
gallons of kerosene, 16 gallons of gas 
and fuel oil and one gallon of lubri- 
cating oil, in addition to hundreds 
of compounds used in making paints, 
plastics, soaps and other products in 
common use. (American Petroleum 


Institute ) 
oe 


A new railroad passenger car today 
costs about $47,000. 
* 
_Most motor vehicle traffic is of 
limited movement. Only a small part 


extends beyond a radius of 150 miles 
of its starting point. 


— ) 
OFFICE DUPLICATING 





WHITE TIE 
AND TAILS 






H™ is office duplicating, with all of its 
convenience and economy, on an entirely 
new plane—a higher plane, perhaps, than you thought possible. 
For office duplicating the Multilith way brings a distinctly higher 
quality of work and a much broader variety of applications. 


@ You'll appreciate this new quality in all the jobs it handles— 
for while Multilith can “go high hat” on a moment’s notice, it’s 
a great producer of “run of the mine” duplicating. 


@ Today you may need a quantity, large or small, of really smart 
consumer mailing pieces. Multilith can provide them, for it repro- 
duces all classes of illustrations including photographs, hand-letter- 
ing or type-text and color work in accurate register. 


@ Tomorrow may call for any one of many usual duplicating jobs 
—forms, bulletins, letters, reports. Again Multilith can provide 
them—quickly, economically. More uses and more quality enable 
Multilith users to produce more of the duplicated material they 
need—as they want it—when they want it. 


Let us prove it... Write for complete information and portfolio 
of actual samples of Multilith dupli- 
cating. And see a convincing demon- 










stration at your nearest MULTIGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY. Consult principal city 
phone books for Agency address. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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MANEUVERABILITY 
International Cab-Over-Engine 
Model D-300—a new high stand- 
ard for close work in crowded 
traffic. 


SMART APPEARANCE 


International light-delivery units 
in -ton to 1-ton capacities, in 


three wheelbase lengths. 


LET INTERNATIONALS 


HAUL IT 


You get the real measure of International Trucks 
only when they go to work for you. And then you 
get a better demonstration of stamina and econ- 
omy—more performance per dollar—than you have 
ever known before. 

International builds every type of truck to meet 
every trucking requirement, from };-ton delivery 
to powerful six-wheelers. In all, there are 30 
models in 99 wheelbase lengths. And every one 
of them is all-truck in every inch and ounce of 
construction and design. 

Every International is engineered for outstand- 
ing performance and styled for brilliant appear- 
ance. The illustrations on this page show the 
quality of International design. For performance, 
let the trucks speak for themselves, for your 
business on your job. 

There are 242 Company -owned branches and 
thousands of dealers at your service, ready to give 
you a demonstration at your convenience. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


/ 


i 


u Ai 


CROSS TOWN OR CROSS 
COUNTRY 


An International 3 to 4-ton Truck- 
Tractor. International Harvester 
sells twice as many heavy-duty 
trucks as any other manufacturer. 


LEADER IN 1%3-TON FIELD 


International 1%-ton Model 
D-30 with special panel -stake 
body. Several other models for 
the medium-duty field. 


STAMINA IN STEEL 
There are many International Six- 
Wheel Models, Dual- Drive and 
Trailing-Axle. Gross vehicle 
weights 18,000 to 62,000 pounds. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 
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FACT AND 





not kill them- 

selves by work. 
Too many elderly business men do. They concentrate 
overmuch on their daily affairs. They do not know 
how to relax mentally. They cannot really play. Many 
of them worry too much. 

Often their family life suffers. Sons of such men rarely 
get close to them. Past-middle-age fathers, engrossed 
completely in their own activities, frequently haven't 
adequate sympathy with their children’s natural love of 
fun, recreation, pleasure. Censoriousness causes misun- 
derstanding, aloofness, coldness. Rebellion, sometimes 
tragedies, result. 

“What does it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose” the affection of his own family and blight their 
happiness and success? Nothing the world has to offer 
can compensate for forfeiture of that. 

I have been vacationing. These reflections have been 
stirred by first-hand observation, talks, experiences. I 
met and associated with several business notables popu- 
larly accounted—and financially—highly successful. But 
although they were ostensibly on vacation, they kept in 
daily touch with their headquarters, indulged in few or 
no forms of play, and were rigidly avoided by their fami- 
lies. They were ill at ease, felt out of place. I could not 
discern whether they pitied those of us who wholeheart- 
edly enjoyed golfing, fishing, card-playing, sociability, 
sharing our play with our children—or envied us. 

Several wives confided that they had long given up 
trying to induce their husbands to unbend, to leave busi- 
ness behind, to become carefree and enter wholeheartedly 
into the lighter side of life. Nearly all such men looked 
older than their years. _ 

It is admirable, praiseworthy, noble to build up a 
business giving employment to hundreds or thousands 
of breadwinners. The establishment and development 
of successful enterprises have made America the foremost 


Vise men do 


“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, 


N 


Business Leaders: Learn How to Live 


September 15, 1938 


COMMENT 


GET UNDERSTANDING"' 






nation on the face of 
the earth, possessing 
unmatched wealth, en- 
joying incomparable standards of living for its work- 
folks. America’s decay will set in when its spirit of initi- 
ative, of pioneering, of daring, of ambition, of leadership 
weakens. No political nostrums, pandering, panaceas can 
ever effectively take the place of the vigorous, courageous 
creating of employment-giving organizations. The New 
Deal has lived off the fat accumulated before its advent— 
and off debts, billions and billions of debts, riveted on 
this and the next generation. But only individual, family, 
institutional, national disaster must eventuate if the bur- 
dens imposed on industry, commerce, employment-giving 
become insupportable. 

Nothing said here is intended to discourage the most 
strenuous individualism and ambition. We owe much to 
brainy business giants who have devoted their talents and 
life to rearing successful concerns. 

But even the foremost of them owe something to 
themselves and their families. 

One-man enterprises seldom last. Those having the 
greatest stability are the ones in which the founder or 
dynamic upbuilder has gathered around him, in his later 
years, able and younger associates to whom he has gradu- 
ally transferred greater and greater responsibilities. In 
such instances it has often happened that unprecedented 
growth has followed the passing of its original king-pin. 

My advice to aging business commanders-in-chief is to 
divert more and more managerial duties to their most 
capable associates and to devote themselves increasingly 
to the leisurely enjoyment of life and family made pos- 
sible by release from the wearing daily grind. 

Give the worthiest of the oncoming generation a 


chance! 
* 


“Seek and ye shall find”—what you 
concentrate on finding. 
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America not built for 
dictatorships 


AMERICANISM is proving 
unsuitable for the growth of 
political dictatorship. Perhaps 
the only person this has as- 
tounded is Franklin D. Roosevelt. His every important 
move and maneuver since taking office has been motivated 
by ambition to arrogate unprecedented power to himself. 
He exerted all his might and wiles to bringing the judi- 
cial arm of the government under his abject control— 
and has never ceased to exhibit his bitter resentment 
against those who thwarted this un-American objective. 
More recently he has been exercising every strategy to 
destroy, to abolish the Constitutional role of Congress, 
to reduce that infinitely important section of the Ameri- 
can Government to a mere rubber-stamp, to be wielded 
solely and wholly according to his dictates. 

Most heartening has been the repudiation of his auto- 
cratic tactics by the voters in various States. They have 
demonstrated their preference for democracy to dictator- 
ship, their preference for self-government to demands 
that they and their law-making representatives surrender 
their sovereign rights to any over-ambitious Federal over- 
lord. 

Two logical deductions can be drawn. First, the 
primary voting presages the election in November of an 
increased number of candidates prepared to legislate 
according to their conscience rather than in accordance 
with commands of the Chief Executive. Second, events 
foreshadow the squashing of third-term aspirations. 

These developments contain infinite encouragement 
for all true-blue Americans. They should profoundly 
reassure men of affairs. They should stimulate them to 
renewed endeavor to create increased employment and 
prosperity. Despite the admittedly unconscionable voting 
strength of relief recipients and their clamor for still 
more bountiful benefits at the expense of self-supporting 
taxpayers, it is inconceivable that the next occupant of 
the White House will duplicate Roosevelt’s unparalleled 
extravagance, unparalleled disdain of economy, un- 
paralleled contempt for national solvency. 

Employers, investors, all thoughtful citizens should 
give tangible response to these cheering events. 

* 


Adaptability is an essential to happiness. 
* 


TVA yardstick shown to be THE much-vaunted TVA 
grotesque guesswork “yardstick” is now exposed 


as having been the sheerest 
guesswork, guesswork spon- 
sored by an utterly inexperienced, unpractical bureau- 
crat. Any idea of employing the TVA set-up as a 
measure for privately-owned and operated utility prop- 
erties has been exploded as undilutedly grotesque. Allo- 
cation of capital costs for power production, flood con- 
trol, navigation, fertilizer manufacture, is revealed to 
have been made on a hit-or-miss basis. The total of the 
expenditures involved in the whole TVA venture prob- 
ably never will be disclosed accurately. Instead of electric 
output being incidental to the professed main purposes 
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of the loose-jointed project, subsidized competition 
against and destruction of investor-owned existing 
power plants have palpably become the principal objec- 
tives of the whole ruinously costly scheme. Any corpora- 
tion management found guilty of the unbusinesslike con- 
duct fastened on TVA administrators would be cast out. 
Yardstick? Childish guesswork ! 
You and I and our children will have to foot the stag- 
gering bills. 
a 
Wish so hard that you'll work hard. 
* 


Farmers not proving FARMERS are not proving as 
grateful grateful as are other recipients 

of Governmental relief. They are 
a self-respecting, independent lot. 
They chuckle over checks received from Washington for 
not working or producing, but they dislike dictation 
from Washington—which they get but which WPA 
and PWA beneficiaries don’t get. 

The New Deal’s agricultural “planning” has not 
panned out advantageously. The economic backbone of 
the South, cotton-growing, has suffered severely. Cotton- 
raising has been stimulated in other countries as never 
before. By artificially fixing high prices here, growers 
elsewhere have been presented with a greater and greater 
share of the world’s markets. Today the United States 
supplies less than half the world’s raw-cotton require- 
ments, a very different proportion from formerly. 

Look at cereal prices today, notwithstanding bounties 
for limitation of production. In Chicago wheat is worth 
only about 60 cents a bushel and, of course, nets consid- 
erably less on the farm. A year ago it was worth over 
$1 in Chicago. Corn, in the Chicago pit, is quoted at 
only 50 cents, oats at 23 cents, rye at 40. That foreign 
countries will retaliate for our brand-new device of dump- 
ing wheat abroad can be taken for granted, just as the 
United States frowns on dumping here. Is it not signifi- 
cant that potato growers have exhibited no relish over 
putting themselves under the heel of Secretary Wallace 
in spite of his proffered largess for complying with his 
regimentation orders? Incidentally, this weather-vane 
official was not so long ago an arch foe of the very prac- 
tice he now extols and exercises, dumping. 

During my latest travels the question of how our agri- 
cultural people will vote in November was repeatedly 
raised in my mind. 

* 


Be considerate since we couldn’t exist 
on this planet alone. 


* 
Has speculation been “1 WAS seriously thinking a 
killed? year or two ago of buying a 


New York Stock Exchange 
seat,” a friend confided to me, 
“but I have about reached the conclusion that speculation 
in securities has been killed by all the restrictions and 
regulations and red tape imposed by Washington. It 
looks as if the business hereafter will dwindle to strictly 
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investment buying, as it largely has been in Britain for 
many years. Don’t you think so?” 

I couldn’t agree. Britain is a much older country than 
ours. It is far more maturely developed. It has fewer 
resources, fewer potentialities. It gives birth to fewer 
new inventions and industries. It has fewer individuals 
and families possessing surpluses. Britons are staid, 
canny, conservative. Americans are youthful, daring, 
enterprising, given to taking chances. The pioneering 
spirit still is strong here. Whereas the working classes 
in Britain “play the races” to an extent unapproached 
here, millions of our working classes turn to stocks. With 
one or two exceptions, I have never heard a wage earner 


anywhere in this country without being plied by all 
classes of men and women with questions about this, that 
or the next stock and the stock market outlook in general. 

So, I cannot for a moment believe that speculation has 
been killed here. True, confidence has been shattered by 
the regime now ruling in Washington. But this regime 
will pass. Confidence one day will be restored. Many 
millions of men and women own savings, many millions 
still own stocks, many other millions will invest in stocks 
when they become convinced that business and industry 
are to be given opportunity to expand and flourish. 


* 


in Britain discuss the stock market. 


HENRY FORD... 
Exemplar 


HENRY FORD has shown other 
business leaders three excellent ex- 
amples: He habitually rises early and 
scrupulously avoids late hours; he 
eats sparingly (drinks nothing) and 
takes plenty of exercise ; he has freely 
mixed hobbies with his keen atten- 
tion to his job. 

I know no industrial giant of Ford’s 
age, past 75, who could lick him in a 
foot race, none as supple, spry. 

His philosophy of management was 
better suited to the past than the 
present. He stands out as “Ameri- 
ca’s Rugged Individualist Number 
One.” His has been more of a one- 
man management than that of any 
other head of an enterprise equaling 
his in its colossal proportions. Ford’s 
reasoning may be, “My system has 
made me shiningly successful as an 
employment-creator, as a human ben- 
efactor, as well as financially. There- 
fore, why should I change it?” 

Few stalwarts have enjoyed life 
more than Henry Ford, few have 
done more for mankind, few have set 
as fine an example domestically. Re- 
cently asked which was the greatest 
day of his life, he unhesitatingly and 
enthusiastically replied, “The day I 
got married.” 


I cannot travel 


MARTIN INSULL... 
Small towner 


CONTRARY to the popular as- 
sumption, I never could believe that 
Samuel Insull was a crook. He was 
over-ambitious, over-autocratic—yes. 
The big boom caused him to lose his 
head; the panic caused him to lose 
his utility crown, his reputation, his 
fortune—he died penniless. Brother 
Martin, who shared in the rise and 
the fall of the Insull empire—and 
who had no autocratic blood in his 
veins but possessed a delightful sense 
of camaraderie and humor—several 
years ago settled down to life in a 
small town in Ontario, Canada. 

An intimate informs me: “Martin 
has found a rare philosophy of life; 
without going to seed, he has adapted 
himself to the pace of a little com- 
munity while keeping in touch with 
the outside world. He visits Chicago 
occasionally and, once in a long while, 
New York. His daughter is farming, 
rather successfully, on a large scale, 
in Indiana.” 

I have known Sam Insull, Jr., from 
his youth up, early became impressed 
not only by his ability but also by his 
democracy and aptitude for getting 
along harmoniously with associates in 
his father’s far-flung organization. 
Standing on his own feet, he has 


Ease is enjoyable only fter effort. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS © 


W. A. BLEES... 
Re-enters motordom 


proved his mettle as a utility execu- 
tive. 


NO President ever had a lighter- 
weight Cabinet than Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. With one exception, they 
are featherweights. Can you imagine 
such specimens as Firebrand Ickes 
and Weather-Vane Wallace retaining 
cabinet rank in Britain or any other 
democratic country year after year? 


“ONCE a newspaperman always a 
newspaperman” is an adage in that 
profession. His most intimate asso- 
ciates declare of Walter P. Chrysler, 
who started as a railway shop appren- 
tice, that “his heart is still in rail- 
roading.” 

William A. Blees, after climbing to 
high place in motordom, as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of Buick-Olds- 
Pontiac, resigned five years ago to 
enter the advertising agency field in 
New York. 

Now, he returns to his first love, 
becoming general salesmanager of 
Nash. George W. Mason, president 
of Nash-Kelvinator, is the dynamo 
who so successfully conceived and in- 
augurated the National Salesmen’s 
Crusade. 
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W. L. Batt: Business Trailbreaker 


F you ask Bill Batt what industry's 

biggest job is, he is likely to say, 

“The job of writing its own 
ticket.” 

As he told the National Manage- 
ment Council in a recent New York 
meeting : 

“Today I think we will all agree 
that top management has problems of 
a totally different character from the 
problems of technical efficiency that 
occupied top management fifty years 
ago. 

“Today, management is concerned 
in social problems. And the extent 
to which government may engage in 
business today depends upon what we 
do about it. We are writing our own 
ticket.” 

For that matter, William Loren 
Batt, president of SKF Industries, 
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Inc., has always written his own 
ticket. Blessed with an extraordinary 
gift of seeing things in the large, of 
seeing when and why a problem that 
seems to be purely a business prob- 
lem becomes a social one, he has for 
years been insisting that business has 
social responsibilities, that business 
men must live up to them, or else—. 

Today, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that new converts are dou- 
bling and redoubling the ranks of 
those few business men who have al- 
ways seen thinzs as he does. 

gut still Batt drives ahead, urging, 
exhorting, explaining; pointing out 
that business faces a life-or-death 
challenge, that the outcome is up to 
business men themselves, that unless 
they meet the challenge they might as 
well shut up shop and quit. 


All of his thoughts and energies 
are centered on the promulgation, pri- 
vately in his own business and pub- 
licly in industry, of the concept of 
business management which he be- 
lieves that today’s conditions require 
—that management is now primarily 
a trusteeship, holding in trust the 
investment of the stockholders, and 
still more important, the jobs of its 
workers and the satisfaction of its 
consumers. Dividends for  stock- 
holders are important, yes. But may 
it not be that, on occasion, placing 
their immediate interests behind 
those of consumers and workers will 
be for the best interests of stockhold- 
ers in the long run? Batt believes 
so. 

Batt’s ideas and those of other 
leaders in management will be pre- 
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sented on a broader stage than ever 
before at the International Manage- 
ment Congress in Washington later 
this month. The first Congress to be 
held in this country, it is the seventh 
of the series; previous meetings gath- 
ered in Prague (1924), Brussels 
(1925), Rome (1927), Paris (1929), 
Amsterdam (1932), and London 
(1935). “Such regular meetings of 
management leaders,” says Batt, “can 
have but one result: The promotion 
of a more complete international un- 
derstanding for the good of mankind 
—conceivably even to aid in the pre- 
vention of wars.” 

As might be expected, Batt is a 
leading spirit behind the meetings; 
as chairman of the important Co- 
ordinating Committee, he has played 
a large part in the creation of the 
smooth-running Congress. Making 
things run smoothly is second nature 
to him. It may be symbolical that he 
heads the American end of a world- 
wide manufacture of anti-friction 
bearings; it is a fact that everything 
he touches seems to lose at once any 
tendency toward rough riding, and to 
settle down to noiseless, frictionless 
progress. 

His progress through business has 
been of the same nature. Born 53 


years ago in Salem, a small town in 
the hills of southern Indiana, young 
Bill Batt went to Purdue, graduated 


as a mechanical engineer, almost im- 
mediately got into the anti-friction 
bearing field. Practically all his busi- 
ness life has been spent in it, and the 
degree of Doctor of Engineering 
which Purdue was later glad to con- 
fer on him was thoroughly earned. 

Starting with the Hess-Bright 
Manufacturing Company shortly after 
graduation, Batt had worked up to 
general manager by the time the mer- 
ger with SKF took place around 1918. 
SKF knew a good man when it saw 
one ; Bill Batt was immediately named 
vice-president of SKF Industries, 
Inc., and in 1922 became president. 

The business of the great parent 
organization—the initials mean Sven- 
ska Kullager Fabriken, “Swedish 
ball-bearing factories’—has grown 
hugely since it began, in 1907, to 
make a ball-bearing designed by Sven 
Wingquist. Now it has twelve fac- 
tories in six countries, employs 27,000 
workers to turn out bearings from 3 
to 56 inches in diameter. Thirty per 
cent. of the output goes into motor 
cars, though 17,000,000 lineshaft ball- 
bearings are in use throughout the 
world, and important numbers of 
SKF bearings go into electric motors 
and generators, steel rolling mills, 
railroad cars and locomotives. 

Over the American division of this 


vast ‘enterprise presides Bill Batt. 
Without his particular talent for or- 
ganizing time and work, he might be 
swamped with detail, unable to find 
time for leadership in movements 
which he believes to be for his com- 
pany’s and the public’s good. But Batt 
knows management, and he knows 
how to make management ideas work. 
He lays down a stern code, but it’s no 
abstraction ; he lives up to it himself, 
and has for years. 

His first point is that the success- 
ful head of a business must above all 
be himself. The head of the house 
is under the Kleig lights all the time. 
His least change of expression is duly 
noted, discussed and subjected to end- 
less conjecture. Everybody wants to 
be able to read his real purposes. So, 
thinks Batt, those real purposes had 
better be rooted in sincerity and con- 
viction. 





“For their long-run best interests, stockhold- 
ers may often be wise in subordinating their 
immediate interests to those of workman and 
consumer.” 

'“In some ways, industry treats machines 


better than workers. This must be changed.” 
Those are two of the ideas which make 


William Loren Batt, head of SKF Industries, 
a trailbreaker in business thought. He is a 
trailbreaker in business management, too; 
for he practices what he preaches, puts those 
ideas to work. 





There are two ways to executive 
success. You can hold the affection 
and inspire the enthusiasm of asso- 
ciates and followers by personality 
and example. Or you can command 
their admiration and respect by sheer 
ability. The first, Batt declares, is 
by far the less common and the more 
effective. Many executives have the 
ability to sell, analyze, manufacture ; 
but the solid qualities of leadership, 
which weld the diverse and often op- 
posing elements of a business organi- 
zation into a powerful unit with all 
parts driving in the same direction— 
not so many have those. Yet this is 
the way to develop the rare and en- 
viable team spirit, in whose atmos- 
phere no discontent can ripen. 

Another point which Batt makes 
about successful executives is their 
generous delegation of executive au- 
thority to associates and assistants. 
It relieves the chief of that much 
work and frees him to follow up and 
develop new and important matters ; 
and it encourages independent organi- 
zation thinking. Incidentally it welds 
the organization ever more closely by 


the increased loyalty of the men, who 
find their decisions unfailingly backed 
up by the chief. 

Batt then goes on to suggest to the 
executive who wants to build this 
kind of organization, that he must en- 
courage the free expression of opinion 
by those around him. It’s a natural 
tendency, even by a board of direc- 
tors, to abstain from criticism as long 
as the chief is making a satisfactory 
financial showing. - That is all very 
well within limits; but the man who 
can attract the ideas of others as in- 
tensely interested in the success of 
the business as he is, will be much 
better off. They will supply him with 
the specialized information he may 
lack. Furthermore, they will balance 
his judgment where it may lean too 
far in the direction of one of his own 
predilections—for an executive is 
often sales-minded, factory-minded or 
something-else-minded when he needs 
to be completely unbiased. 

Another important need of the chief 
executive, according to Batt, is a well- 
established accounting and statistical 
department. It is a vital force in 
every properly organized business, 
essential to the correct functioning of 
a budget plan. The chief executive 
lays down sales quotas, expense al- 
lowed and the net-profit goal. This 
is worked into shape by the budget 
director, who may well be the chief 
accountant and who sees to it that the 
bounds set are not exceeded. In 
moderate-sized companies it is an ex- 
cellent plan to form the junior execu- 
tives into a budget committee, thus 
giving them a broad view of the entire 
business. 

It is by applying such methods to 
his own company that Batt finds the 
time for broader activities. When he 
was president of the American Soci- 
ety of Mechanical Engineers, 1935-6, 
he was accessible day and night; and 
no sooner had he been elected than 
he went on a two-months’ tour of 
contact with ASME’s regional units. 
He is always ready to help and always 
cheerful in his co-operation. 

Batt is senior vice-president of the 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce in 
the United States, and he has been a 
director of the organization since 
1923. He is a member of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council to Secretary 
of Commerce Roper, where his level- 
headed advice is frequently sought. 
He is an extremely active member of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion. And he had an important part 
in writing the latest and most force- 
ful platform of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

That was right down his alley. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Merchandising 


Battle of the Century 


L. Rohe Walter 


Next year explodes the Merchandising Battle of the 
Century: When exhibitors at two World’s Fairs—New 
York and San Francisco—clash in a. War for public 
attention. Winners will be those who heed the lessons 
exhibitors learned at Chicago’s Century of Progress. 
Those lessons apply to other sales campaigns, too— 
local shows, county fairs, advertising, ordinary every- 
day selling. It's not dollars that count; it's ideas 
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in conception and form and uti. 
lizing new materials, are now 
rising rapidly in New York and San 


Bin streamlined buildings, new 


Francisco, where two World’s Fairs — 


are simultaneously taking shape. 
In these buildings, starting next 


Spring, will be unfolded a veritable 


Roman Holiday of Salesmanship, 
Here, in vast areas on man-made 


ground, the merchandising leaders of 


America’s industries will invest mil- 
lions of dollars in an intensified effort 
to gain the public’s attention and 
approval. Here one will find meat 
packers competing with motor manu- 
facturers, oil companies versus jewel- 
ers, food concerns vying with the dis- 
pensers of luxury products—while 
every commercial exhibitor mean- 


while struggles against the added lure — 


of the Midway’s entertainment fea- 


fs, % 
Bs 


tures and the Fairs’ cultural attrac. 


tions along the battlefront of exhibits, — 
The consumer will be king. Millions ~ 


of his kind, from every state in the © 


country, will surge through the Fair 
buildings. Casually and unconsciously 
they will pass judgment on the types 


of sales appeals they are willing to 


listen to, act upon, completely ignore 
or reject. And upon their choice will 
depend the success or failure of the 
exhibitor’s campaign. 

For every visitor will have to make 
a choice as to how he will spend his 
time. Faltering eye muscles and 
aching feet, as well as the limitations 
of time, make selection a necessity. To 
see everything at either of these 
Fairs, allowing only a few minutes 
for each exhibit, would require weeks! 

What exhibits will draw the crowds 
and do a real selling job? Which will 
prove miserable failures? Where will 
the lightning of the people’s choice 
strike ? 

No actuality of recent times pre- 
sented a greater opportunity to study 
human nature in the mass or provided 
better signposts for the guidance of 
exhibitors at the New York and San 
Francisco Fairs, at home shows, 
trade, county, and state expositions, 
than did the crowds’ reactions at 
Chicago’s Century of Progress. 

In collaboration with J. Parker Van 
Zandt, an executive of the Chicago 
Fair management, the writer con- 
ducted extensive researches on the 
grounds, over a period of two years, 
to determine why some exhibitors 
succeeded while many more failed. 
The findings were findings of fact— 
free of the element of opinion or self- 
interpretation—based on the casual, 
unconscious and yet final and authori- 
tative preferences of a group equiva- 
lent to one-sixth the population of the 
country, the greatest representative 
cross-section of the American public 


















Interest hits peak as public takes part in safety-glass show 





Gracious attendants are vital; Heinz’ are college-trained 


ever gathered together in recent years. 

What did most people select? 
Where did the lightning of the 
people’s choice strike—and why? 

The winning common denomina- 
tors of successful exhibiting can be 
grouped under eleven headings. Some 
or all of these fundamentals must be 
included in the exhibitor’s technique 
if he is to get maximum returns from 
his exhibit investment. 


Attract Attention 


The successful commercial exhibi- 
tor realizes, first and foremost, that 
competition is keen for the visitor’s 
limited time. Therefore he livens his 
exhibit with motion, color, light, mov- 
ing pictures, moving signs or operat- 
ing devices. He never forgets that the 
first job of his exhibit is to build an 
audience and that successful exhibits 
are first, last and always the staging 
of a show to sell a product, an idea, 
Or a service. 

What have Tony Sarg’s marion- 
ettes to do with groceries? Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. found a 





Underwood & Underwood 
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H. J. Heinz Co. 


connection so admirable and used it 
so effectively at Chicago that visitors 
rated this exhibit one of the best. 

What inherent relation is there 
between television and ‘“‘terraplan- 
ing’? Hudson-Essex so effectively 
interwove the pulling power of a 
scientific novelty with the merchan- 
dising story of a car that its theatre 
was jammed for twenty shows a day. 

It is interesting to note that these 
highly effective entertainment ideas 
are adaptable to many types of prod- 
ucts. Television or marionettes might 
have been used as crowd-getters for 
any one of a score of products. 


Dramatize Your Story 


Even the most commonplace prod- 
uct can present its story dramatically 
and thereby draw and hold crowds. 
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Armour & Co. 
People attract people; Armour’s “red heads” outdraw machines 
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General Motors 
People like back-stage stuff—assembly lines, for instance 


But don’t simply glorify the product 
or its maker. Dramatize what the 
product will do for the visitors to 
your exhibit, in understandable terms 
of their attitudes, interests and idio- 
syncrasies. 

3e dramatic! Whatever the story 
—dramatize it. Standard Oil (In- 
diana) learned to its sorrow the first 
year of the Chicago Fair that beauti- 
ful symbolism is not enough. No 
matter how costly or artistic it may 
be, symbolism usually misfires as a 
merchandising medium. The public 
simply will not make the mental effort 
to study or interpret costly trimmings 
or beautiful arabesques. 

So Standard Oil changed its tactics 
the second year. In place of a sym- 
bolical film on the contributions of 
oil to industry, the company substi- 
tuted a thrilling, free, wild-animal act 
with Allen King and his den of fero- 
cious tigers and lions. Hourly it was. 
crowded to overflowing in the big 
stands and sent the throngs away with 
an indelible impression of the mean- 
ing behind the merchandising slogan, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Let Your 
Subconscious 
Solve It 


Robert R. Updegraff 


Ever wake up with a knockout of a new idea? 
Or have one pop into your head on the golf 
course or out in the garden? 
subconscious at work. 


That's your 
It can do still more 
business for you if you know how to culti- 


vate it. Here are some pointers. 


Drawings by Eichenberg 


concentrated application to our 

business problems. 

But there is also a time to stop and 
smoke and whittle and let the subcon- 
scious mind do its part of the work. 
For, after all, it is accomplishment 
that we are all after, not activity. 

Nearly all of us have had the ex- 
perience of riding on a train with no 
one to talk to, or of sitting through a 
concert or lecture to which we were 
not really listening, and having ideas 
tumble over themselves in our minds. 
This is the subconscious mind at 
work, taking advantage of the relaxed 
state of the conscious mind. It is 
capable of doing much of our best 
thinking and of helping us solve our 
most perplexing problems. It can 
bring to bear on all our affairs far 
more wisdom and experience than our 
conscious minds command. 

Fehr, the French scientist, who 
made a study of the working habits of 
his contemporaries, says that 75% of 
the scientists stated that their impor- 
tant discoveries came to them when 
they were not actively engaged in 
research. 

Most of us, however, use our con- 
scious minds entirely too hard, and as 
a result our thinking and our de- 
cisions are not as good as they should 
be. The trouble is, we are working 
with only half our minds, and with 
less than half of our accumulated ex- 


Jere is, of course, a time for 
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Too much slaving makes a softie of your subconscious 


perience and judgment. And as a 
consequence we cheat ourselves of 
many hours of recreation which in 
themselves add to the effectiveness of 
our thinking. 

For relaxation is the key to the 
door of the subconscious mind. The 
subconscious mind works best when 
we are doing what we like best to do. 
A happy mind is a healthy mind and 
it puts drive back of a man’s activ- 
ities. As Henry David Thoreau put 
it, “A really efficient laborer will be 
found not to crowd his day with 
work.” 

How then may we consciously plan 
to use the subconscious mind, to take 
advantage of its power to improve our 
judgments and decisions, or to furnish 
us with bold new ideas or creative 
conceptions ? 

The process of thinking is strangely 
akin to the process of cooking. Al- 
though direct heat is ordinarily used, 
many dishes are better after long, 
slow cooking. To permit this, some 
ranges have fireless ovens in which 
the cooking is completed with re- 
tained heat. 

The subconscious mind is a fireless 
cooker into which we can put our 
problems to finish the cooking on 
what might be called “retained 
thought.” To do all of our mental 
cooking with our conscious minds is 
to burn mental energy wastefully, and 
at high cost to our nervous systems. 


One rule for using the subconscious 
mind always holds good: You must 
give your problems to your subcon- 
scious mind in the form of definite 
assignments, after assembling all the 
essential facts, figures and arguments. 
The cooking process must first be 
started by focusing our minds on this 
material long and intently enough to 
get it thoroughly heated with our best 
conscious thinking. 

One method of starting this focus- 
ing process is to write out on a sheet 
of paper the problem facing you, jot- 
ting down all important aspects. If 
there are pro and con sides, draw a 
line down the center of the sheet and 
list all the factors you can think of in 
the appropriate columns. Then tear 
up the sheets and forget all about it. 
Do something you want to do, some- 
thing that will rest your mind. 

Another way is to talk over the 
problem or situation with associates 
or members of your family, exploring 
every angle in detail. Get right down 
to cases—but don’t attempt to come 
to a decision. End your discussion 
abruptly and set the whole matter 
aside to “cook.” 

Still a third method is to work con- 
sciously on the problem until you are 
just plumb fagged out mentally. At 
that point put it entirely out of your 
mind. Go fishing, golfing, motoring ; 
or if it’s night, go peacefully to bed. 

One night in October, 1920, Fred- 
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erick Grant Banting, a young Cana- 
dian surgeon with so little practice 
that he had to teach to eke out a liv- 
ing, was working over his next day’s 
lecture. His subject was diabetes. 
Hour after hour he pored over the lit- 
erature of this dread disease, his head 
a whirling maze of conflicting 
theories, case histories, accounts of 
experiments with dogs. Finally he 
went wearily to bed. 

At two in the morning he got up, 
turned on a light, and wrote three 
sentences in his notebook: “Tie off 
pancreatic duct of dogs. Wait 6 to 8 
weeks for degeneration. Remove 
residue and extract.” Then he went 
back to bed and slept. 

It was those three magic sentences 
which led to the discovery of insulin. 
Banting’s conscious mind had come to 
grips with one of the most baffling 
problems in medical science; his sub- 
conscious mind finished the job. 

During sleep is one of the best 
times for the subconscious mind to do 
its work. But it must have a definite 
assignment to work on. Putting a 
problem off until morning without 
having organized it—that is, without 
having started the cooking—is mere 
procrastination. With the assignment 
technique, on the other hand, we can 
often save ourselves weeks of the kind 
of worry that results from struggling 
with only half-crystallized problems. 

Dr. Gustavus J. Esselen, an emi- 
nent Boston research chemist, states 
that it is his habit, when faced by a 











particularly baffling problem, to work 
on, it until his mind is utterly weary. 
Then he goes to bed, confident that 
his subconscious mind will have the 
answer ready in the morning. 

Sometimes the _fireless-cooking 
process requires only a matter of 
hours. Again it may require days or 
weeks. Walter Dorwin Teague, one 
of America’s foremost industrial de- 
signers, writes, “My practice is to 
familiarize myself with all the factors 
that may influence a design, turn them 
over and over until they are firmly in 
my mind. Then I put the whole sub- 
ject aside until the next day or next 
week in confidence that when I take 
it up again I’ll have the answer.” 

It may even be necessary con- 
sciously to turn the heat on again in 
order to keep the cooking process go- 
ing. But nearly always the subcon- 
scious mind can be depended upon to 
finish the cooking, and frequently with 
greater speed than if we rely on con- 
scious thought alone. 

Furthermore, it usually turns out a 
better product because it brings to 
bear all of one’s accumulated life ex- 
perience, including much that the 
conscious mind had long since for- 
gotten. In an interview on_ his 
seventy-fifth birthday, Henry Ford 
referred to “instinct.” “What is in- 
stinct ?” asked his interviewer. “Prob- 
ably the essence of past experience 
and knowledge stored up for later 
use,” replied Mr. Ford. 

A man of my acquaintance has ac- 


The thing to do is to try a little loafing yourself 


quired the habit of dropping into an 
easy chair in his office for twenty or 
thirty minutes each day, picking up a 
book and forgetting all his concerns. 

“I have never sat in that chair,” he 
told me, “with any thought of devel- 
oping an idea, but the minute my 
mind relaxes, ideas begin to come.” 

The renowned German physicist, 
Von Helmholtz, said that after thor- 
oughly investigating a problem “in all 
directions,” he found that “happy 
ideas come unexpectedly without ef- 
fort like an inspiration. But they 
have never come to me when my mind 
was fatigued or when I was at my 
working table.” 

Thornton Wilder, author of the 
Pulitzer prize novel, The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey, and of the latest Pulit- 
zer prize play, Our Town, recently 
confessed that his best story ideas 
come to him “on hikes and in the 
shower and places.” Any place, it 
seems, other than at his desk! And 
Descartes, the French mathematician 
and philosopher, is said to have made 
his great discoveries while lying in 
bed in the mornings. 

Dilemmas are commonly advertised 
as having two horns. This is prob- 
ably an underestimate. I believe most 
dilemmas have three horns. The 
third one is often invisible at first. 

For example, the head of a manu- 
facturing business went to bed one 
night facing a two-horned dilemma in 
the form of an ultimatum from his 
workers: Either an immediate flat 
wage increase of 20%, or a strike call 
at noon the next day. “To hell with 
the whole mess,” he exclaimed wearily 
as he pulled the covers over him. 
“I’m going to sleep and forget it.” 
And he went off into dreamless sleep. 
At four in the morning he awoke with 
a start. “Now why didn’t I think 
of that before?” he exclaimed. 

Six hours later he submitted to the 
workers’ committee an entirely new 
proposal, a switch to an accomplish- 
ment basis of pay (new in this par- 
ticular industry) at a rate which 
would give his employees an oppor: 
tunity to earn at least 20% more if 
they applied themselves. The plan 
was accepted. Just a case of there 
being a third horn to the dilemma, 
suggested by this man’s subconscious 
mind after his and a dozen other 
minds had struggled consciously over 
the problem for three weeks. 

If you have not been consciously 
using your subconscious mind it may 
be a bit rusty, and vou may have to 
make several tries before it will begin 
to function. Subconscious cerebration 
requires time, relaxation, a sense of 
leisure. Perhaps that is what the late 
Andrew Mellon had in mind when he 
said, “In leisure there is luck.” 
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Keck of Addressagraph 
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COMPLETE SERVICES 


Ohhh 





ADDRESSOGRAPH is the star performer wherever 
names of persons or things, with addresses, de- 
scriptions or other information, must be copied 
on forms, records, reports or communications. 


It is a versatile performer, too. It does any kind 
of addressing at high speed, with perfect legibility 
and with never a mistake. Addressograph offers the 
same performance for a/] work which involves the 
filling-in or listing of names and related data. 


All-inclusive Addressograph services are the 
supporting cast that assure consistently fine results 


for neighborhood retailer or largest corporation 


—for membership organization or governmental 
office—for every kind and size of public institution. 
They are your services, available wherever you are. 


There’s an opportunity for you to apply 
Addressograph methods and services with 
profitable results. An investigation 
will pay you dividends. 


Expert Counsel 
in Office Procedure 


Your nearby Addressograph 
representative Can give you ex- 
pert advice on the most up-to- 
date, money-saving office proce- 
dures. In this respect, he is kept 
well informed through the ex- 
change of information with other 
representatives—through data 
received from his home office— 
through discussions at group 
meetings. Thus, he is qualified 
as a capable adviser who can 
bring you practical and profit- 
able ideas for your business. 
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Factory ees 
Servicemen 


Thoroughly trained and 
competent Servicemen who 
have passed rigid factory 
training requirements, are 
available wherever you are, 
to maintain your machines 
at top notch efficiency. Their 
knowledge of Addresso- 
graph uses and their famili- 
arity with new mechanical 
developments will help you 
derive the maximum money- 
saving benefits from your 
Addressograph investment. 
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To maintain close contact and to pro- 


” Machines and Methods 


Increasing application of Addressograph methods 
to departmental functions in many types of business, 
requires several machine models to meet specific 
needs. An Addressograph Sales Agency near you 
carries a complete stock of machines — portable 
Addressographs, hand and electric, for small lists; 
for larger lists, a choice of electric models ranging 
up to super-speed, fully automatic machines. Every 


model fills an existing business need. 
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N Certified Products and Supaiite 


High quality, dependability and utmost 
economy are obtainable only through the 
use of Addressograph methods in their en- 
tirety. Included are typing units, supplies 
and auxiliary equipment, designed by the 
originators of Addressograph methods. 
Complete stocks of these items, carried in 
your local Agency, represent a wealth of 
technical research, skilled workmanship 
and precision machinery that are com- 
bined to produce them in the largest 
plant of its kind in the world. 


SALES AGENCY.” It is your only au- 




















vide convenient facilities for all these 
services, Addressograph Sales Agencies 
have been established in principal cities 
throughout the world. The address and 
telephone number of your nearby office 
will be found in telephone books under 

the heading: ‘‘ADDRESSOGRAPH 


thorized distributor of certified 
Addressograph products and services. 
Arrange for a practical demonstration, 
or write on business stationery to the 
Home Office at Cleveland, for complete 
information concerning Addressograph 
methods and services. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES in principal cities throughout the world 


| ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION « Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 






What's New 
In Business 















Leader Faces Challenge 


The Newark Airport is an amazing 
institution. 

The aviation gateway between New 
England, New York and the nation, 
its volume of commercial traffic is 
probably twice that of any foreign air- 
port in the world; that includes Lon- 
don’s publicized Croydon and Berlin’s 
ballyhooed Tempelhof. Last year, 
Newark handled 299,350 passengers 
(27.1% of the U. S. total) ; 4,766,719 
pounds of air mail (24.4% of the 
U. S. total) ; 2,488,508 pounds of air 
express (34.9% of the U. S. total). 

But now the Newark Airport, for 
the first time, sees its supremacy seri- 
ously challenged. The offender is New 
York City’s North Beach Airport— 
not yet completed, but scheduled to 
open for operations next Spring. 

An elaborate, $22,000,000 project 
built to accommodate transatlantic 
flying boats as well as domestic land- 
planes, North Beach challenges New- 
ark because it is within New York City 
limits, twenty minutes less from the 
heart of Manhattan by automobile. 
Because of the time saving and added 
convenience which it will offer, the 
five major airlines now using Newark 
as their New York terminal are ex- 
pected to make a stop at North Beach 
as well; and if the Post Office De- 
partment, now studying the matter, 
decides to shift its air-mail terminal 
from Newark, North Beach may well 
become the major New York airport, 
thus the world’s greatest airport in 
point of traffic. 

























































































































































































Money in Pickle Liquor 


As members of the American 
Chemical Society gathered for their 
Milwaukee meeting this month, they 
could look back on the previous 
month as one which might have been 
small in a business way but was big in 
news of chemical-research develop- 
ments affecting business. From wood- 
generated gas to pickle liquor, chem- 
ical research was putting new money 
into the pockets of industry. 

For one thing, it was reported that 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 





Two Weeks of Business News 








SCARES 


Business continues zigzag course, with trend in general up. 
ward direction. But war scares of two kinds—international, 
industrial—shake business structure with mild case of jitters. 





FLIGHT? 


Though U. S., Mexico, continue to exchange tart notes, 
Europe causes more concern (p. 24). Foreign currencies 
drop sharply in terms of dollars, but experts disagree on 
cause: Some ascribe it to flight of war-frightened capital 
from Europe, others largely to results of increased U. S. 
exports in proportion to U. S. imports. Meanwhile, persistent, 
apparently well-founded rumors insist that trade agreement 
between U. S., Great Britain, is about completed. 





SHOWDOWN? 


Labor-war scares also disturb business men. San Francisco 
labor troubles move toward another periodical showdown as 
department-store clerks walk out, shipping unions and shippers 
line up for battle due when contract between Longshoremen’s 
Union and Waterfront Employers Association expires Sept. 30. 





SPLIT 


CIO churns with discord as United Automobile Workers 
locals split on backing or fighting CIO attempts to smooth 
out UAW leadership troubles. One possible result: Some 
locals to stay in CIO, others—Martin followers-—to leave, 
perhaps join up with A. F. of L. 





HEALING 


Though CIO, A. F. of L., leaders release usual belligerent 
Labor Day statements, signs multiply that rank and file of 
both are tired of quarreling, are drifting closer together: 
Both back San Francisco department-store strike, apparently 
stand shoulder-to-shoulder on San Francisco showdown; some 
CIO unions increasingly deplore uncompromising anti-A. F. 
of L. stand, seem willing to make peace. 





NEW IDEAS 


Despite factors causing jitters, immediate matters of garner- 
ing more business, earning more profits, capture first at- 
tention of executives. Hundreds prepare to attend Inter- 
national Management Congress in Washington (Sept. 19-23) 
to sharpen perspective, pick up new management ideas, tech- 
niques (p. 12). Meanwhile, bedrock counsel on solving 
puzzling problems (p. 16), getting the most from sales drives 
(p. 14), is offered for executive consideration. 








NEW HOPE 


Commodity prices, trending upward through August’s last half, 
soften in early September ; stock trading falls off. Neverthe- 
less, keen observers forecast better things ahead marketwise 
(pp. 32, 33). 








a “revolutionary” new textile prod- 
uct is almost ready to move from the 
laboratory into actual production. A 
synthetic product like rayon, it is said 
to be different in both composition 
and qualities ; and one ultimate result 
may be the displacement of natural 
silk in the latter’s remaining markets 
—women’s hosiery, for one. 

Second, a steel plant placed in oper- 
ation equipment to manufacture insu- 
lation blocks from spent pickle liquor 
(the acid bath in which scale and 
rust is removed from steel). The 
intriguing point about this chemical- 
research accomplishment is that the 
destructive qualities of pickle liquor 
make special treatment, at a not-to- 
be-ignored cost, necessary before it 
can be released into streams. Now, 
it may put money into steel com- 
panies’ pockets instead. 

Third, a survey by the New York 


Board of Trade uncovered the fact 
that the drug and chemical industry is 
spending $25,000,000 this year for re- 
search and development of new prod- 
ucts. 

Fourth, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
announced creation of a_ research 
project, housed in a $750,000 labora- 
tory in New Brunswick, N. J., which 
is dedicated to pure science in the 
medical and biological fields. The 
work in those fields will be compar- 
able to that which the Bell system, 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
Electric do in the realm of physics; 
development of commercial products 
will be a by-product, purely scientific 
study will be the main object. 

Meanwhile, the Milwaukee meet- 
ing unearthed: its-share- of chemical 
news with a business slant. Among 
the items were: 

In oil-starved Europe, some 9,000 
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motor vehicles are propelled with gas 
which they distill from wood and 
charcoal.* 

Some 2,000 additional European 
motor vehicles use other gases— 
methane, ethane, propane, butane— 
in metal cylinders for fuel. 

In the U. S., a new process—‘“‘cata- 
lytic dehydrogenation”—has been de- 
veloped to make gasoline itself from 
three of those four gases: Ethane, 
propane, butane, all by-products of 
oil extraction and refining. The new 
process, commercially applied, would 
mean a saving of 625,000,00 barrels 
of crude oil a year. 

Keeping bread fresh by freezing is 
now the subject of laboratory experi- 
ments. 

Adding oat flour to salted fatty fish 
makes the fillets more palatable and 
tender than formerly, even after seven 
months’ storage. 


South Steps Out 


A month ago, a committee of the 
Federal National Emergency Coun- 
cil published a report on economic 
conditions in the South, presumably 
to be used as a basis for action to 
solve the problems it set forth. 

Since then, two new developments 
in the South have underlined points 
made in the Council report. 

For one thing, while the report de- 
plored the Southern railroad rate 
structure, it gave Southern roads a 
pat on the back for high traffic den- 
sity, low operating costs, sound engi- 
neering. .. . The Seaboard Air Line 
Railway (Virginia and through the 
mid-South to Florida) now announces 
that in December it will put into serv- 
ice nine streamlined diesel passenger 
locomotives, largest installation of 
diesel power yet made by a Southern 
line. Grouped in operating units of 
three, they will be equalled in power 
and length only by two units now 
running on U. S. transcontinental 
railroads. 

Second, the Council report implied 
that new industries might go far to 
bring economic conditions in the 
South up to the level of other sections. 
. . . In Brevard, N. C., is now being 
built a plant to house an industry 
which is new not only to the South 
but, practically, to the nation as well: 
The manufacture of cigarette paper. 
Nearly all the paper used in U. S.- 
made cigarettes is at present imported 
from France; the $2,000,000 Ecusta 
Paper Corp. plant (associated with 
the cigarette-paper manufacturers in 
France) will be able, by next Spring, 
to fill a third of total demand from 
U. S. cigarette makers. 


———e 


*The Soviet Union tentatively plans to produce 
56,000 wood-burning trucks in the next two years. 








BURDEN ON THE INVESTOR 


Security prices are the reflection of the composite 
opinion of investors. In the mass, their judgment may 
be sound or it may be shortsighted. But, as our security 
markets function, it is final. The burden is always on 
the individual to decide whether mass appraisal of 


security values is too low or too high. 


That burden involves not only the gathering of 
complete and accurate information on which to pase 
your decisions but also the courage to act in times like 


the present when a “do nothing” policy is prevalent. 


But keeping informed of all the events—political, 
monetary and economic—that influence security values 
today is more than a one-man job. To interpret these 
facts without the bias of wishful thinking and to arrive 
at a realistic appraisal of value is a burden which 


few investors can successfully shoulder alone. 


Successful management of investments demands the 
facilities, man-power and organized knowledge of a 
large group of investment specialists to scrutinize each 
new situation and judge dispassionately how it will 
affect the value of securities. That is the job that 


Moody’s Investors Service is doing for investors. 


Which of our services will help you most, we cannot 
tell until we have examined your list and know your 
investment requirements. Your inquiry will be held 
in confidence and will involve no obligation. Naturally, 
the more you tell us of your present investment position 


and objectives, the more practical help we can render. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
1108 HOLLINGSWORTH BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 
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A cheerful, 
welcoming lobby. 




























































= Food prepared the 
way you like it. 





















































Friendly, interested 





















































Comfort and relaxa- 
tion in a quiet, 
restful room. 


















Convenient. On Public 
Square, adjoining Union 
Passenger Terminal, garage, 
Terminal office buildings 
—and at the heart of the city. 
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Adapt It to Your Needs 


Which copy of a sales slip or re- 
ceipt do you prefer to give your cus- 
tomer—the original ticket or a carbon 
copy? Which do you prefer to keep 
for auditing and checking—audit 
copies which have been cut apart and 
filed in numerical order, or copies 
which have been refolded into con- 
tinuous packets? 

No matter what your preferences 
are, a new autographic register will 
fill the bill. It will file, automatically, 
any copy of a set of business forms— 
the original, duplicate or triplicate. 
And it will either cut them apart and 
file them in sequence, or refold them. 

If you can’t make up your mind 
which method you prefer you need 
not worry. You can change your 
method any time without changing 
the register. You simply change the 
adjustment. 

No matter how it is operated, the 
register gives the business man effec- 
tive protection against lost checks, 
altered records, costly disputes and 
errors. (1-915) 


Better, Quicker Vacuum 


Nature is reputed to abhor a vacu- 
um. But a complete vacuum is the 
goal which every builder of vacuum 
pumps strives for. 

Although no pump has yet been de- 
vised which produces a perfect vacu- 
um, research men have just intro- 
duced a new type of diffusion pump 
and newly developed synthetic pump 
oils which produce a vacuum so high 
that it cannot be measured even by 
the most sensitive of existing gauges. 
In fact, the vacuum is so rarefied, we 
are told, that the remaining molecules 
of air or gas can almost literally be 
counted. 

Thousands of practical applications 
of this apparatus are possible, the 
makers say. The manufacture of 
x-ray and television tubes will be 
speeded up; production of transmit- 
ting tubes and the manufacture of 
photoelectric cells, neon and special 
electron tubes will be made easier; 
preparation of special compounds in 
the chemical laboratory through vacu- 
um sublimation will be accomplished 
with a gain in speed and purity; and 


Adaptable Register—Most Perfect Vacuum 
Other News of New Products, Materials 





research will be facilitated in many 
fields. 

The pumps are so constructed that 
they purify their own oil while they 


are producing the vacuum. Thus, 
the longer they operate at a stretch, 
the purer the oil becomes and the 
better vacuum they produce. (2-915) 


Rapid Calculation 


This interesting gadget should ap- 
peal to the salesman of heavy equip- 
ment as well as to the potential pur- 
chaser. 

It is a slide rule for quick calcula- 
tion of the profit possibilities in 
equipment purchases. The designer 
(who, by the way, is a sales engineer ) 
claims that whether or not an invest- 
ment in new equipment is justified 
generally depends on its cost, the in- 
creased production made possible by 
it, the number of hours of use per 
year, the machine cost per hour and 
its useful length of life. The rule is 
equipped with five scales, three of 
them movable, and any of the above 
factors can be calculated instantly 
when the others are known approxi- 


mately. (3-915) 


Storm-Proof Roofing 


A new kind of galvanized roofing 
with a spring-pressure lap is said to 
be storm-proof, weather-tight, easily 
installed and no more expensive than 
ordinary metal roofings. 

When it is placed in position and 
nailed down the sections are held 
firmly together with tension at three 
points. Drainage channels and siphon 
breakers are built-in features. The 
pressure lap at the lower end of each 
sheet gives added protection, provid- 
ing a pressure-sealed contact at the 
end laps and an effective water stop. 

Besides being suitable for roofs on 
factory buildings, farms and homes, 
it can be used as siding for garages, 
factories, filling stations and barns. 


(4-915) 
Gives Protection, Adds Beauty 


To prevent moisture from getting 
into packaged goods which should be 
kept dry, and to keep the desired 
quantity of moisture in those which 
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should be moist, there is a new paper 
lacquer which is impermeable to 
water vapor. 

In addition to its protective func- 
tion, the lacquer is said to add bril- 
tiance to colors on labels and to pre- 
vent smearing of inks on labels of 
products which must be packaged 
while hot. It is resistant to scuffing 
and scratching and can be made to 
resist alcohol and greases. (5-915) 


Sensitive Scale 


In the packing and weighing of 
packages where the weight is pre- 
determined, even slight inaccuracies 
soon mount up to huge losses. That 
is why the sensitivity of a new scale 
for this purpose is so important. The 
indicator travels one inch for each 
ounce, and registers as little as 1/64 
of an ounce variation in weight. The 
capacity of the scale is five pounds. 

Aluminum is used in its construc- 
tion to make the scale light in weight. 
And a built-in carrying handle makes 
it easy to carry to various points of 
use in stores and factories. (6-915) 


Many-Purpose Lamp 


A new lamp designed for a multi- 
tude of indoor and outdoor projection 
and floodlighting applications has just 
been introduced by one manufacturer 
with the claim that it combines within 
a single sealed unit, for the first time 
in lighting history, all the elements 
necessary for the production of con- 
trolled light. 

It embodies a_ precisely-pressed 
glass reflector and a light-directing 
cover lens as part of a funnel-shaped 
glass bulb. Two types of cover lens 
make it possible to obtain a wide- 
spread beam for general floodlighting 
or a powerful narrow beam for spot- 
lighting. 

Because of its hard glass construc- 
tion, the lamp is exceptionally rugged 
and will withstand physical shock and 
a wide range of temperature changes. 
This makes it suitable for factory use 
—at factory benches, for instance— 
and in garages. Offices and stores 
should also find it useful. 

The lamp’s field of use is extended 
by supplementary cover lenses which 
are easily snapped on to the end of 
the bulb. For instance, a dark glass 
lens converts it into a heat lamp for 
therapeutic use; a prismatic lens will 
change the beam pattern ; and colored 
lenses will supply many decorative 
effects. (7-915) 

—A. M. Forses. 
* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items vhich may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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Ace: the verdict of secretaries who 
know their typewriters from one end to 
the other. 


The new Underwood Master, the world’s 
newest business typewriter, is also the 
world’s greatest! 


Study the smart new lines of the Master 
that defy tradition and establish an en- 


tirely new vogue in business typewriters. 


Note how its action is sealed for quieter 
operation and as a protection against 
dust. No other machine in the world 
has the completely sealed back. 


Keep in mind that Dual ‘Touch Tun- 
ing” gives it two distinct adjustments 
for “Touch” . . 
right from the keyboard and at a flick 


. one of them controlled 


of the typist’s fingers. 


Typists who've seen and tried the new 


Underwood Master not only enthuse 


@ # 


about its eye appeal but its supreme 


ease of touch. 


They say it does a finer typing job. 
And depend upon it, it’s built, as are all 
Underwoods, to stand up under the 


toughest of service conditions. 


Accept the judgment of those who know 
typewriters. Make up your mind to give 
the new Underwood Master a trial in 
your own office on your own work. 


Naturally there is no obligation. 


Just telephone our nearest Branch or 
write headquarters — today! Every Un- 
derwood Typewriter is backed by nation- 


wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
OES Typewriters. . Accounting Machines. . Add- 
ing Machines. . Carbon Paper. . Ribbons 
3 and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the Woria's Business 
Copyright 1988, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
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B. C. FORBES SEES: 


Importance of Political, Labor 
Trends Not Yet Fully 6 


rasped 








some time to get the “feel” of 

conditions, to analyze the signif- 
icance of events, to draw deductions 
concerning prospects. 

Tentatively, I regard the economic 
outlook as having been improved by 
favorable political and labor winds. 
But this diagnosis is subject to 
change. 

The likelihood is that a drastic 
movement one way or the other will 
not occur businesswise until around 
election-time. The stock market may 
behave less sedately, especially next 
month. 

While this writer has consistently 
urged calm over European war scares 
during the last two-three years, it 
must be acknowledged that Hitlerism 
has become a serious menace and that 
anything may happen at any moment. 
Let me add that European war would 
be far less disastrous to America than 
was the outbreak of the World War. 
We were then a debtor nation, we 
owed London a relatively large 
amount of gold which was promptly 
demanded, Europeans rushed to real- 
ize on their American investments. 
Sterling skyrocketed to $7.50. The 
New York Stock Exchange closed 
for four months, and it was another 
four months before all restrictions on 
trading were removed. Panic and 
depression gripped this country until 
war orders began to pour in. 

Circumstances are totally different 
today. We own more than half of 
the world’s supply of gold. Fright- 
ened European investors have been 
sending funds here. Foreign selling 
of our securities by overseas’ holders 
could temporarily depress but not 
completely demoralize our markets. 
In all probability ways and means 
would be devised to draw supplies 
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of commodities, metals and various 


military manufactures from _ the 
United States, either directly or in- 
directly. 

In short, should Europe be en- 
gulfed in war, it wouldn’t necessarily 
follow that America would be en- 
gulfed in immediate or prolonged 
pandemonium. 


Business, industrial, investment, 
banking trends have been moderate 
this Summer. 

Retail trade has kept going reason- 
ably well. Some industries, notably 
steel and motors, have made modest 
headway, while others have merely 
marked time. Both railway and util- 
ity profits have suffered seriously ; 
nor is relief from inadequate traffic 
within sight for the railroads or relief 
from crippling taxes and _ political 
harassment within sight for utility 
companies. 

Bank lending expands little, 
through lack of acceptable borrowers. 
Money rates in Wall Street continue 
abnormally low. After its spectacular 
rise, the stock market experienced an 
entirely logical reaction, but more re- 
cently has moved along on a steady 
keel, with dullness the dominating 
characteristic. 

Harvesting of the second-largest 
wheat crop in our history has dras- 
tically depressed grain quotations. 
Cotton prices, too, have been hurt by 
the expansion of foreign production 
stimulated by the artificial pegging of 
the staple here by our Federal Gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless, abundant 
farm yields embody far-reaching na- 
tional and international advantages, 
although they have caused Washing- 
ton to become doubly busy in distrib- 
uting bounties. Incidentally, subsi- 
dized wheat exports are likely to 


incite retaliation by other nations, 

Britain has modified her trade 
slackening by gigantic armament 
spending. Leaders there frankly de- 
clare that conditions will be potently 
influenced by what happens here. 
Germany, Japan, Italy are being bled 
white by their ambitious political 
overlords. 


President Roosevelt’s dictatorial 
aspirations have sustained several re- 
buffs. Manifestly, many citizens 
resent his attempts to foist on them 
legislative representatives pledged to 
rubber-stamp his commands “100%.” 

This nurtures belief that all danger 
of a third term will be eliminated, 
that the next Congress will assert 
greater independence than its pre- 
decessor, that further Executive on- 
slaughts on business and industry will 
meet more effective opposition. 

Another development highly grati- 
fying to men of affairs is the spread- 
ing insistence that the iniquitous, 
trouble-breeding, lopsided Wagner 
Labor Law be reshaped in accord- 
ance with American ideas of fair play. 
It may be that, since President 
Roosevelt can hardly be expected to 
ignore the protest cavalierly voiced by 
his friend and chief financial sup- 
porter, John L. Lewis, against laying 
a finger on either the labor law or 
the NLRB, Congress, less beholden 
to the CIO Caesar, will insist on 
taking corrective action. 

The importance of the political and 
labor drifts has not yet sunk into the 
minds of those carrying the greatest 
employment-giving —_ responsibilities. 
But, unless the drift unexpectedly 
undergoes reversal, my opinion is 
that it will ere long be recognized 
and evoke impressive constructive 
response. 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 


A Colorado Crack-Down 





ical shakedown so often rumored 

concerning New Deal campaign 
methods has come to light in the De- 
partment of Justice. It relates the 
personal experience of a well-known 
and reputable title attorney in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, who had 
been established in that community 
for more than thirty years. 

Since 1934 he had been doing con- 
siderable work in title examination 


A: amazing exhibition of the polit- 


contribution. But two or three days 
after this solicitation trouble began, 
and during the next six months a 
series of twelve intimidating or co- 
ercive threats against the attorney’s 
business and professional standing 
were made. Here are some of the 
threats as outlined in the affidavit 
now in Attorney General Cummings’ 
hands : 

“A threat to cancel the abstract 
company’s contract. (This was later 


ie for Dr. Tugwell’s Resettlement Ad- done by the Resettlement Adminis- 
ministration, which was buying many tration in Washington.) 
ns, parcels of marginal land in that “A threat to dispute certain items 
ude region. Through his own abstract in the bills. 
ent company, the Resettlement business “A threat that the Resettlement 
de- afforded a lucrative addition to the people would put their own agents in 
tly attorney’s professional income. the field to make abstracts direct from 
Te, In October 1936, this attorney’s the county records... . 
led affidavit runs, he was solicited by a “The foregoing threats are those 
cal representative of the Democratic Na- made personally to me or in my pres- 
tional Committee to buy 100 copies of ence. Many other threats have been 
the party’s compaign book at $5 a reported to me indirectly by friends 
ial copy, two of the books “to be auto- in the community. It is quite evident 
re- graphed by President Roosevelt.” that threats and pressures were also 
ns The prospect demurred, whereupon brought to bear on others and, since 
m the sales agent “finally agreed that the Cahill incident, the whole rela- 
to five of the books should be auto- tionship and the whole abstract busi- 
. graphed by President Roosevelt.” ness have been kept in a constant 
er , turmoil. 
d, Vo Give-cr Met t Give “The threats of course, and the 
rt From this point the story is told in Cahill story are entirely verbal, but 
e- the attorney’s affidavit, now in the the other matters related herein can 
n- hands of the Department of Justice: be supported by letters and other 
ill “After a long conference, which forms of documentary evidence. A 
must have lasted nearly two hours, report on this whole series of con- 
i- Mr. Cahill (the selling agent) said he versations, threats, and incidents was 
1- was not authorized to accept from me made by me soon afterward to the 
S, less than $250—but finally said that Colorado Abstractors’ Board of Ex- 
oT $100 was the absolute minimum. I aminers, under which I am licensed, 
l- offered to buy one book for $5, but and is there a matter of official record. 
y. he would not sell it. He insisted that This matter also has been placed be- 
it I should buy $500, or at least $250, fore the Executive Secretary of the 
) which I concluded in my own mind, American Title Association. .. . 
y based on the conversation, meant Sal ; 
- either a 20% or a 10% ‘cut’ on the ORE on nations 
4 total or gross amount of the abstract “There is no doubt in my mind that 
r business performed for the Resettle- this has been entirely a shakedown 
n ment Administration. engineered by and through the Demo- 
n “At one time in the conversation cratic National Committee, aided and 
Mr. Cahill said something about a abetted by the officers named in the 
j man ought to be willing to contribute Resettlement Administration. 
: 10% of the direct benefits he had re- “My abstract business has been 
t ceived as a result of the policies of grievously injured and damaged by 





the Democratic Administration. 

“Mr. Cahill left my office in a very 
pleasant spirit, but after reiterating 
that he was sure I would be very 
much better off and would profit 
greatly in future business if I would 
make such a contribution.” 

The attorney did not make any 


these various acts of political black- 
mail.” 

Is it not such documents as the 
Colorado affidavit which put the dam- 
aging blot of practical spoils politics 
on the vaunted humanitarian idealism 
of the New Deal? 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 








Sigp inte 
COMFORT 


ROM the moment you set foot in Nor- 

folk and Western air-conditioned pas- 
senger trains, your trip is delightfully 
pleasant and enjoyable. In the comfort and 
safety of modern Luxury Coaches, dining 
cars, Pullman cars, lounge and observation 
cars, every convenience is provided for 
your complete relaxation. 


Deeply cushioned, individually reclining 
seats offer restful, refreshing travel comfort: 
wide, roomy berths induce sound, peaceful 
slumber; and delicious foods served in the 
clean, attractive dining cars are a treat you 
will not soon forget! 


Between the Midwest and the Virginia 
Seacoast, “The Pocahontas” and “The Cava- 
lier” uphold the traditional excellence of 
Norfolk and Western passenger service. 
Between the North and the South, com- 
pletely air-conditioned Norfolk and Western 
trains traverse ‘The Scenic Route” where 
the constant panorama of natural beauty is 
an ever-changing delight. 


Telephone or write any Norfolk and West- 
ern Railway representative for information 
regarding specific fares, routes, and sched- 
ules, and for assistance in planning every 
detail of your journey. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPHHow conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION HO 


Territory 1V BZ 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. Paul, Minn. bs 

Des Moines, ta. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Sioux City, ta. 6 
dar Rapids, ta. 


Territ ' j 
— / Waterloo, ta. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 4* Superior, Wis. 
San Diego, Calif. « Fargo, N. D. 
Long Beach, Calif. 4« 
Pasadena, Calif. 4« 

Fresno, Calif. 4« 

Phoenix, Ariz. 4* 

San Bernardino, Calif. 4« | 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 4* 


uscatine, ta. 


* Eldorado, Ark.- 

m. * Albany, Ga. 

* Greenville, Miss. 
Valdosta, Ga. 
Texarkana, Ark. 
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V4 , Ga. « Helena, Ark. 
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‘ . ac! , Miss. 2+ Elberton, Ga. 
lan, Miss. 2« 
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‘1, Evans 
Secretary, Mullikin & Dietrich, Inc. 

















As told to Edwin Laird Cady 








E like old-timers. We like to 
buy from people who have been 
at their knitting and have stuck 
‘to it for years. 

As electrical contractors, we must 

be sure that our suppliers’ services 
have stood the tests which time alone 
‘can apply. 
We must be free to confine our 
| worrying to problems which we alone 
can solve; therefore, we prefer to 
‘place our orders with suppliers who 
have spent years in developing rela- 
‘tions with us, and in learning what 
our needs and requirements are. 

For the same reason, we like old- 
timer salesmen who have been with 
their houses for years—they know our 
ways, what we like to do, and how we 
work with our clients. 

The veteran sellers fit themselves 
naturally into our picture. Since 
they know how to gear their facili- 
ties into the service we give our 
clients, for the duration of a contract 
they can make their companies func- 
tion as if they were ones which we 
actually own and control. 

We can depend on old-time sup- 
pliers for time-table service. We 
know that their materials will arrive 
on the job exactly when they are 
needed—something we are never sure 
of from a new source of supply. This 
type of service is important in our 
business, for materials which arrive 
sooner than they are expected have 
to be protected and stored before they 
are used ; and materials which arrive 
late cause delay and changes in the 
planning and timing of the work. Of 
course, every supplier aims for this 
type of service, but we get it best from 
the ones who know us best. 

This feeling about old-timers ex- 


































































































HIGH-SPOT MAP 
In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at present are considerably 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are, nevertheless, the 
best territories in which to concen- 


trate sales efforts. 















Why We Buy from Old-Timers 


tends even to telephone calls. When 
we call an old supplier, we may not 
hear the familiar voice of our favorite 
salesman—he may be out making 
calls; but we are sure of getting the 
same results from anyone who an- 
swers the call. This is because old- 
time suppliers have the customer-con- 
ference habit—they talk over the likes 
and dislikes of their trade, and our 
individual quirks become familiar to 
the entire office force. 

About once a month, an old-timer 
salesman comes in to talk with us. We 
particularly appreciate the amount of 
usefulness he manages to pack into 
those visits. 

We keep our eyes open for all sorts 
of developments that might affect our 
business, of course, and we know 
pretty well what’s going on in our 
trade. But with prices constantly 
sliding up and down, with every 
change in wages and hours bringing 
new temptations and advantages to 
chiselers, and with other factors in 
our industry in a constant state of 
flux, we cannot have too many eyes 
looking around for us. The old- 
time salesman with his wide and 
varied contacts can tell us a lot of 
things we don’t know—things that 
will save us a lot of money, things 
that in themselves would make us 
want to give him a reason for coming 
back to us time and again. 


He Sees Through Our Eyes 


The point of view of the old-timer 
is balanced. He has seen panics come 
and go. He has watched “world- 
revolutionizing” inventions either die 
a natural death or grow into solid 
success. Anything he tells us has 
real background and substantial ex- 
perience behind it. 

The maturity of his viewpoint 
shows at its best when he is intro- 
ducing something new to us. The 
talking point is never the fact that the 
new item is interesting for its novelty ; 
it is always that it will help us to 
adapt ourselves to the advancing 
trends of our trade. And this fits in 
exactly with the point of view we 
ourselves take toward the new prod- 
ucts which are offered us. Novelty 
alone counts for nothing. We want 
something that will help us to move 
forward. 

In short, we prefer suppliers who 
have proved their staying power. We 
like them for the way they understand 
us, for their proved dependability, for 
the information they bring us, and for 
the way they winnow out the good 
in the new things from the bad. In 
return for that, we stay with them. 





Mr. Gen. Manager 


Here’s a $5 a week raise! 





Sounds funny to you Mr. General Manager. $5 a 
week wouldn’t do much for you would it? But to 
Frank Evans who lives in a small but comfort- 
able house over in the outskirts of town—that 
$5 would be the difference between pinch-penny 
living—and a worry-free existence. 

Perhaps you remember a few years back— 
when a new dress for Mary—new shoes for Jr.— 
meant going without something else for a few 
weeks. That’s the way it is now with these 
worthy workmen of yours. They're performing 
miracles with money. But an unplanned-for emer- 
gency occurs. What then? The family must have 
money to keep out of the red. 


Credit for wage earners 


At such times the responsible family can borrow 
at Household Finance on a business-like basis 
and at reasonable cost. Repayment of the loan is 
made in 10 to 20 monthly payments which aver- 
age only about 7% of monthly income. Through 
this plan Household meets the emergency money 
needs of thousands of families without bank 
credit. 


Millions learn money management 


Household renders another service to wage 
earners. An educational program in money man- 
agement and better buymanship shows families 
how to save on daily necessities, how to get 
more from limited incomes. Hundreds of schools 
and colleges use Household’s consumer publica- 
tions for reference and class work. 

As an employer or supervisor of employees 
you will find the full story of Household Fi- 
nance’s service to wager earners interesting read- 
ing. Why don’t you send the coupon now for 
illustrated booklets without obligation? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 234 branches in 151 cities 
1878 * Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family + 1938 
Se | SS SS eo Sh a ae a a a oe a oe aw 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-J 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 
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of this generation cluster around 

the words “Big Business.” What a 
curious fact that so many users of the 
automobile, refrigerator, radio, tele- 
phone and thousands of other inci- 
dentals of American life do not stop 
to think that business—big and little 
—has been responsible for great and 
continuing advances in our standards 
of living, the benefits of which have 
extended to the humblest homes. 
Business creates jobs, reduces the cost 
of goods, provides tax revenues, and 
promotes new discoveries and inven- 
tions. Without productive enterprise 
there can be no wages, taxes, national 
budgets or security. Failure to un- 
derstand this is costly to all. 
—Bank or New York & Trust Co. 


Te greatest economic superstitions 


Public relations, in this country, 
is the art of adapting big business to 
a democracy so that the people have 
confidence that they are being well 
served and at the same time the 
business has freedom to serve them 
well_—ArtuHuR W. PacE, vice-presi- 
dent, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 


You owe to the business that em- 
ploys you loyalty, the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, promptness, good 
nature, the best teamwork possible, 
a scheme of living that keeps your 
health as an asset to the business that 
claims your time, for your health be- 
longs not exclusively to you but also 
to all the demands of life that are 
made upon you. 

—Tue Louis ALLtIs MESSENGER. 


The worth of a promise consists 
purely in the way in which the per- 
formance squares with it. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Trials, temptations, disappoint- 
ments—all these are helps instead 
of hindrances, if one uses them right- 
ly. They not only test the fibre of 
character, but strengthen it. Every 
conquered temptation represents a 
new fund of moral energy. Every 
trial endured and weathered in the 
right spirit makes a soul nobler and 
stronger than it was before. 

—JameEs BuCKHAM. 








A TEXT 


Ask for the old paths, where is the 
good way; and walk therein.— 
Jeremiah 6:16. 


Sent in by N. G. Anderson, Ro- 
anoke, Va. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 
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Be glad of life because it gives you 
the chance to love and to work and to 
play and to look up at the stars; be 
satisfied with your possessions but not 
contented with yourself until you have 
made the best of them; despise noth- 
ing in the world except falsehood and 
meanness, and fear nothing except 
cowardice; be governed by your ad- 
mirations rather than by your dis- 
gusts; covet nothing that is your 
neighbor’s except his kindness of 
heart and gentleness of manners; 
think seldom of your enemies, often 
of your friends. —Vawn DYKE. 


“If I rest, I rust,” is the inscription 
on a key, and this is equally true of 
men. Energetic labor, self-discipline, 
self-denial, self-reliance—these are 
essential to success in any field of 
human endeavor. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Buying cheap merchandise to save 
money is like stopping a clock to save 
time. —KVP PHILOSOPHER. 


Where some think and others do 
not, there is developed aristocracy— 
an upper, ruling class; but where all 
have come to think, there we have 
democracy—the government of the 
people by themselves! 

—Henry Warp BEECHER. 


A certain amount of opposition is 

a great help to a man; kites rise 
against, not with, the wind. 

—HAamI.Lton W. Masie. 


No one knows where he who in- 
vented the plow was born, nor where 
he died; yet he has done more for 
humanity than the whole race of 
heroes who have drenched the earth 
with blood and whose deeds have 
been handed down with a precision 
proportionate only to the mischief 
they wrought. —CALEB COLTON. 


There seems to be little doubt that 
control of the great corporations is 
passing to executives who understand 
that the major problems will be with 
government and with people. The 
head of the successful company of 
the future will have to be more than 
a financier, a banker, a lawyer, or a 
technically trained engineer or busi- 
ness administrator. He will have to 
be, in addition, a master of public re- 
lations, an expert in understanding 
the influences that move men’s minds 
and hearts. —H. A. Hopr, 


Help and share with others. The 
real test of business greatness lies 
in giving opportunities to others. 

—Tue Ho icoa Review. 


“I can’t do it” never yet accom- 
plished anything; “I will try” has 
performed wonders. 

—GEorGE P. BuRNHAM, 


Whoever is out of patience, is out 
of possession of his soul. 
—Lorp Bacon. 


Acquire good physique and mental 
robustness which comes from fresh 
air, sound and plain food, constant 
and compelling attention to waste 
matter, proper and peaceful sleep, and 
concentration on true religion, ethics, 
art and literature. ——FISHER. 


It is a thousand times better to 
have common sense without education 
than to have education without com- 
mon sense.—RoBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


Such as are thy habitual thoughts, 
such also will be the character of thy 
soul—for the soul is dyed by the 
thoughts. Dye it then, with a contin- 
uous series of such thoughts as these 
—that where a man can live, there, if 
he will, he can also live well. 

—Marcus ANTONINUS. 


It is not enough to’ begin ; continu- 
ance is necessary. Mere enrollment 
will not make one a scholar ; the pupil 
must continue in the school through 
the long course, until he masters 
every branch. Success depends upon 
staying power. The reason for failure 
in most cases is lack of perseverance. 

—J. R. Miter. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. Price $2. 
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Merchandising Battle 
of the Century 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Live Power.” If “less lingo and 
more life in advertising” is the mod- 
ern merchandiser’s goal, Standard 
Oil succeeded with a vengeance. 


Demonstrate 


People like back-stage privileges. 
Showing how a product is made, tak- 
ing people behind the scenes, is a 
sure crowd-getter. 

Thus General Motors’ assembly 
line for Chevrolet, Firestone’s tire- 
manufacturing demonstration, Union 
Carbide’s chromium-plating exhibit, 
the Diamond Mine and other exhibits 
of this type were always crowded. 

Many more unusual machines-at- 
work exhibits were used. Blowing 
glass, baking bread, making pottery, 
assembling mattresses, manufacturing 
safety glass or wallpaper and a score 
of others—all these were well patron- 
ized. Head and shoulders above them 
all was the Ford exhibit with the 
greatest aggregation of operating 
demonstrations, as well as other fas- 
cinating and instructive exhibits, ever 
gathered together by one manufac- 
turer. 


Let the Public Take Part 


By all means let the public take part 
in your exhibit. Give your visitors 
something to do. A little effort on 
their part is worth more than many 
times its equivalent by the exhibitor. 
But — and this is important — that 
effort must be part of a simple, un- 
derstandable story. 

An outstanding success in the ap- 
plication of this principle of self-par- 
ticipation was the lively safety-glass 
demonstration. Here the public took 
part with a vengeance. Everyone who 
wished could satisfy a long-sup- 
pressed desire to throw a brickbat at 
a window. Men and boys—girls, too 
—stood in line for a chance to exhibit 
their skill. Every participant, those 
who missed as well as those who 
scored, left the baseball pit with a 
“Safety Glass Sharpshooter” pin. Sev- 
eral hundred “actors” played before 
thousands of visitors every day, while 
the merchandising aspects of safety 
glass were convincingly and lastingly 
driven home. 


Entertain 


Sugar-coat your crowd-getting and 
sales-story pill. People like to be 
amused, and expect to be, at exposi- 
tions. 

Westinghouse recognized this in 





its little theatre, where four times 
each hour the company showed a 
dramatized version of “Leisure for 
Living,” with live actors playing to 
crowded houses. General Electric’s 
“House of Magic” demonstrated the 
wizardry of electricity by scientific 
vaudeville before packed: audiences at 
every performance. Even the power 
companies in the Central Station Ex- 
hibit employed marionettes to person- 
alize their story. 

For the first year of the Fair, Old 
Dutch Cleanser’s principal display 
was built around a scientific story of 
crystalline structure ; the second year, 
Old Dutch Cleanser pulled many 
times its former attendance with a 
marionette story of kitchen romance. 


Use Built-In Ideas 


Related ideas, not necessarily a 
part of the product story, can fre- 
quently be interwoven or built into 
the sales story. When done skilfully, 
they are effective sales stimulators in 
which the product and the extraneous 
idea become inextricably interwoven. 

Petrolagar’s tiny exhibit in a rather 
obscure location in the Hall of Science 
illustrates the point. The booth, a 
simple English peasant’s thatched cot- 
tage, pulled a heavily disproportion- 
ate share of visitors—more than 10% 
of the entire Fair attendance. Within 
the booth a life-size diorama of Sir 
Luke Filde’s famous painting ‘The 
Doctor” stirred the complicated emo- 
tional reactions of the majority of 
visitors as they gazed at the appeal- 
ing sight of the deathly-ill child, the 
anguished mother, the brave father 
and the kindly doctor. The exhibit 
served admirably as an effective ve- 
hicle for a sales story of—laxatives. 


Use Trained Personnel 


The point of contact with the ulti- 
mate consumer is vitally important. 
Be on hand yourself or have your 
best people at your exhibit to greet 
your visitors and explain your story 
properly. Don’t forget that the peo- 
ple the public meets at the exhibit 
booth largely typify the sponsoring 
company to them. This is no job to 
be turned over to the:office boy or 
inadequately trained attendants. 

Never forget that people are far 
more interested in other persons than 
they are in products, no matter how 
unusual. 

Armour’s “all red-headed girls’ 
were a greater attraction than the 
meat-packing machinery they oper- 
ated. Abbott drew much better crowds 
the second year by substituting a live 
demonstrator and lecturer for the for- 
mer impersonal film. The Chicago 
& North Western Railway found it 


well worth while to increase its troupe 
of actors from two to nine the second 
year of the Fair, and dramatize in a 
series of three delightfully entertain- 
ing scenes the pleasures in store for 
travelers over its lines. The greatly 
increased crowds at the booth were 
quick to register their appreciation. 
By contrast, other exhibits, where 
little imagination had been used to 
dramatize and personalize services or 
products, seemed dead. 

People are attracted to people! At- 
tendants need say nothing, do little. 
Still, they furnish a human bond, hold 
the attention. Wilson’s bacon-slicing 
machine with a corps of dark-haired 
beauties wrapping bacon, held the 
same crowd for a half-hour at a time, 
while purely mechanical demonstra- 
tions usually got but a minute’s glance. 
Sunbeam’s potato-peeling Mixmaster 
exhibit had three pretty girls on in- 
dividual revolving stages that were 
worth a dozen robots. The glamorous 
models that demonstrated Fromm’s 
silver fox furs, on a moving stage that 
alternated a country home scene with 
a wintry fox-farm setting, always had 
an appreciative audience. So did the 
girls sewing buttons on Big Yank 
work shirts. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s uniformed men guides were 
worth a hundred signs. 

If you are ever in doubt as to how 
to apportion a budget for an exhibit, 
cut every other item first before you 
reduce your allotment for live demon- 
strators and high-grade attendants. 
Heinz’ “The House that Sampling 
Built” used along the sampling coun- 
ters only college-trained girls, gradu- 
ate students, fully qualified to teach 
home economics. The point of con- 
tact with the public—King Customer 
—is the critical point. 


Offer Service 


Administering to the public’s com- 
fort is always appreciated. Conveni- 
ent rest rooms attract crowds. People 
get extremely tired at expositions. 
They like to sit down and rest. If 
they can do both while viewing a 
commercial moving picture or other 
entertainment feature, the sponsor is 
assured high audience concentration 
from grateful visitors. 


Build Your Audience 


Publicity should be used to tell the 
story of your exhibit ; to create inter- 
est in what you are doing; and to 
make people want to see your exhibit. 

Feature your exhibit as an inci- 
dental part of your newspaper, maga- 
zine, or radio advertising. Include 
notices in your mail. Use every pos- 
sible method to build an audience of 
eager visitors before they get inside 
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the gates of the exposition and be- 
come distracted by competing ex- 
hibits. Tell them where your exhibit 
is located and how to get there. Re- 
member that a much larger audience 
of your customers and prospects will 
not get to the exposition; they, too, 
should know about your exhibit. 


Study Your Visitors 


While the immediate objective of 
the commercial exhibit is to sell a 
product, an idea, or a service, other 
benefits the exhibitor may gain from 
expositions have a measurable dol- 
lars-and-cents value that may ulti- 
mately prove to be extremely useful 
in lowering sales costs. 

The greatest exhibit at any Fair is 
not listed on the programs or bally- 
hooed along the Midway—the Fair’s 
chief wonder is the millions of peo- 
ple who throng its grounds. Mr. 
Average Citizen is the goldfish and 
the Exposition a great bowl in which 
his attitudes, interests and buying 
habits are daily on view. 

Those exhibitors who use this great 
cross-section of the American public 








SS 
Distinguished 


The Drake offers every luxury and con- 
venience of fine living on Chicago's 
Gold Coast, overlooking Lake Michigan. 
A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 


Nye AHR 











The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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as a laboratory can learn much about 
mass human nature which should 
make selling more effective and less 
costly. At the 1939 World’s Fairs 
progressive merchandisers can take 
measures, either of a formal or in- 
formal nature, to test the opinions of 
Fair visitors about their products, 
their packages, their advertising ac- 
tivities, their personal-selling strategy 
and other factors related to buying re- 
actions that affect the sales of prod- 
ucts, services or ideas. 


Stay Down to Earth 


Exhibitors at the 1939 Fairs will 
profit most if they keep constantly in 
mind the fact that few people who see 
their exhibit or buy their product 
have the advantage of a college edu- 
cation. A few figures illustrate the 
point: Out of every 100 boys who 
entered primary school with you, only 
50 stayed to graduate; only 23 went 
on to enter high school; only nine or 
ten became freshmen at college; and 
only one became a college graduate. 

Too many advertisers, and too 
many exhibitors, think that the rest 


W. L. Batt: Business Trailbreaker 


(Continued from page 13) 


Few men are so well qualified by na- 
ture and experience to speak out for 
American industry—not to express 
the traditional platitudes, but to in- 
terpret the latest changes in a fast- 
changing social and economic struc- 
ture. 

Batt is thoroughly convinced that 
management’s concern that its em- 
ployees shall have steady jobs and 
good pay is not only the humane point 
of view but the economically sound 
one as well. “For,” he says, “the 
worker is the consumer, hence the 
promoter of new enterprise and great- 
er production.” 

Realist though he is, Batt places his 
own reliance upon the humane in 
management’s dealings with employ- 
ees—even though men in groups act 
quite differently from the individuals 
comprising the groups. “Be under- 
standing and sympathetic, while still 
remaining firm and judicious. Keep 
in close touch with your working 
force. Get to know them personally 
—not just a few old pets, but all of 
them.” 

He emphasizes the tragedy which 
stalks the heels of every workman— 
idleness, often undeserved, swift and 
fatal. In some respects, industry treats 
its machines better than its workmen. 
At least, it maintains them regardless 





of the world lives on a plane equal 
to their own. But few of the people 
who visit your exhibit ever approxi- 
mate your own level of intelligence, 
living standards, or purchasing power, 
Therefore don’t try to be too original 
with your exhibit. The old, old 
stories usually pay out best. 

Romeo and Juliet and Abie’s Irish 
Rose have the same plot—and this 
identical plot had already been used 
successfully for a short story, a novel 
and a play fifty years before Shakes- 
peare wrote his immortal classic in 
the sixteenth century. 

Ann Nichols took one of the oldest 
of sure-fire stories, gave the charac- 
ters new names and modern dialect, 
and made more than a million dollars, 
thereby setting an all-time Broadway 
record for box-office receipts and con- 
tinuous stage performances. 

Some exhibitors do the obvious and 
succeed handsomely—like William 
Shakespeare and Ann Nichols. 

Other exhibitors—who themselves 
listen to Amos ’n’ Andy—buy costly 
exhibit space and fill it with costly 
exhibits that nobody wants to see or 
visit. And doesn’t! 


of season or business conditions. For- 
tunate is the workman who has a 
home and a little subsistence garden; 
unfortunate the one who has nothing 
but his job. This must somehow be 
changed, insists Batt; if industry 
doesn’t change it, someone else will. 
Indeed, the workman of the future 
will train himself in some line of work 
other than that which brings him his 
daily bread, for an emergency reserve. 

Such is his philosophy as to the 
role of management toward the work- 
man. As for management and gov- 
ernment : 

“If you are concerned about the 
growing control of business by legis- 
lation, if you have any fears of the 
situation which will eventuate if busi- 
ness is to be more completely con- 
trolled from Washington, then in- 
dividually and collectively I suggest 
that there is something we can do 
about it. 

“That something we can do, both in 
our neighborhood and in our pro- 
fessional associations, is to interest 
ourselves, to a degree we never have 
before, in the questions which are con- 
cerning government as a whole and 
our local representatives and senators. 

“This setting our legislators aside 
as a class with which we business men 
have no concern should be a thing of 
the past. If it is not, I do not believe 
this business world of ours will be 
worth working in.” 
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What Every Taxpayer Should Know 


Frank H. 


What are your Federal tax problems, both 
business and personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
famous consultant on Federal taxes, will give 
you the answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Enclose self-addressed en- 
velope. Address him at Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Items Deductible 


Should you desire a list of items 
deductible for income-tax purposes, I 
will list them for you if you will write 
me enclosing a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Salaries Not Gifts 


At about this time during a number 
of years, the taxpaying company paid 
a few of its employees total amounts 
of $500, $800, and $900 respectively. 
These amounts were paid as addi- 
tional compensation and not as gifts. 
Therefore, the payments would be de- 
ductible as business expenses for 
Federal tax purposes. 


Partnership Returns 


A taxpayer may have filed income- 
tax returns and paid taxes for a 
partnership in prior years. Never- 
theless, he is not estopped from prov- 
ing that the agreement was never ful- 
filled and that a partnership was never 
formed, in filing an individual return 
in a subsequent year, when the gov- 
ernment gained rather than lost by 
the mistake in the prior years. 


Helping the Taxpayer 
Where it is shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue that the payment of a defi- 
ciency or any part thereof on the date 
or dates prescribed for payment will 
result in “undue hardship” to the tax- 
payer, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may grant 
an extension of time for payment. 
The term “undue hardship” means 
more than financial inconvenience to 
the taxpayer. Satisfactory proof of 
undue hardship must establish that 
the taxpayer does not have enough 
cash and other assets convertible into 
cash at current market prices, over 


Shevit 


and above the necessary working 
capital, to pay the deficiency or any 
part thereof—although he may have 
assets which could be sold at sacrifice 
prices; and that the taxpayer is un- 
able to borrow the money to pay the 
deficiency or any part thereof, except 
upon terms which would inflict severe 
loss and hardship upon him. 


Deductible Loss 


In December, taxpayer had in his 
safety-deposit box 100 shares of com- 
mon stock of Westinghouse Electric 
and 100 shares of stock of the United 
States Steel Corp. He wanted to sell 
both to establish a loss. 

On December 30th, he directed a 
brokerage firm to sell both blocks. At 
the same time he informed the brokers 
that the stock was in the safety- 


deposit box and that he would deliver 
it immediately after the holidays. 

Both blocks were sold by taxpayer 
through the brokerage firm on De- 
cember 30. The taxpayer, however, 
did not go to his safety-deposit box 
until January 2, the following year; 
on that date he took from the box the 
certificates for the shares sold and de- 
livered them to his broker. 

Under these circumstances, was the 
loss properly established for the year 
which ended December 30? 

Yes. There is no issue as to the 
amount of the losses sustained on the 
Westinghouse and the United States 
Steel stocks ; the controversy is as to 
the year in which the losses are de- 
ductible. 


Damages Received 


Damages received for personal in- 
juries or sickness, whether by suit 
or agreement, are exempt from Fed- 
eral income taxation. 


Royalties on Patents 


A lump sum accepted in lieu of 
royalties on patents constitutes in- 
come for Federal income-tax pur- 
poses. 














Income plans. 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT 





what income would your 
family have TODAY? 


If in all fairness they should have more pro- 
tection, ask for our literature on Monthly 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


IF YOU HAD 
DIED ONE 
WEEK AGO 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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(oveRcAL Jevestvent Rist 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06% on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable October 1, 1938, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on September 10, 
1938. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mai'-? 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1938, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 10, 1938. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
August 25, 1938. 























BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


DIVIDENDS have been declared by 
the board of directors, as follows: 


PREFERRED Stock, Series A,87 44 cents 
per share, payable October 30, 1938 
to stockholders of record at close of 
business October 15, 1938. 

Common Stock, 40 cents per share 
payable September 30, 1938 to stock- 
holders of record at close of business 
September 16, 1938. 


E. A. Batey, Treasurer. 





























“CANADA DRY” 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Del- 
aware Corporation, held August 29, 1938, a 
year end dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) 
per share was declared, payable September 
19, 1938, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, September 8, 1938. 


W. C. HANSON, Treasurer 














DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR 21> COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 

On August 19 a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (134%) per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the above corporation was declared by 
the Board of Directors, payable October 
1, 1938, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 10, 1938. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 























UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable October 1, 1938, to stockholders of record 
at three o’clock P.M., September 15, 1938. 

Cc. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James 6. Donley 


O MOVE of sufficient extent to 

give an inkling of its probable 

near-term course has been made 
by the market since the previous 
“Outlook” was written. At this 
writing (Sept. 7) the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average is again back in the 
143-145 range, where it has run into 
an ample supply of stocks on three 
previous occasions—July 25, Aug. 6 
and Aug. 25. 

Market experience with individual 
stocks is that, in the majority of 
cases, when a price persistently bobs 
up against a resistance level it eventu- 
ally makes the grade. And it would 
be logical to expect the same outcome 
for the industrial average, particu- 
larly as volume has been tapering off, 
with a few fairly active days as ex- 
ceptions, ever since mid-July. The 
low volume may be taken to mean a 
fixed supply level where certain 
holders are willing to take profits, 
rather than active distribution. 

Whether the market will work up 
sufficient steam to get throu,h that 
supply level remains to be seen. A 
favorable indication is the fact that 
the low of Aug. 29 was fractionally 
above the low of the reaction which 
terminated on Aug. 13. As an offset 
to that, however, is the fact that the 
Dow-Jones railroad average on Sept. 
1 dipped fractionally below its low 
of Aug. 13, while the public utility 














average also cut under its previous 
low by a small fraction on Sept. 1. 

So far as these indications go, it 
would appear to be nip and tuck with 
the bearish and bullish signs. On 
balance, the market’s performance 
remains inconclusive, with the obser- 
vation that it has acted well under 
the recent strain of the Czecho-Ger- 
man war threats, the sharp break in 
sterling, failure of railroad wage me- 
diation, and one or two dividend and 
interest deferments. 

Commodity prices have failed to 
recover, the Moody spot price index 
holding within a range of little more 
than a point since Aug. 16. The 
building industry gives promise of 
rising to a position of leadership, par- 
ticularly in the residential field, com- 
parable to the pace-making come- 
back of the motor industry in 1935- 
37. With the New Deal “purge” 
hitting snags, radical leadership may 
draw in its horns or have them 
clipped. The longer-term outlook re- 
mains decidedly bullish. 

With the building outlook the most 
promising in a decade, there is nat- 
urally more long-pull hope for the 
railroads. It is building materials and 
supplies that put the peaks on freight 
traffic, as witness the fact that the 
previous carloadings peak was set 
in 1926, with the previous building 
peak in 1925-26. 

To sum up: The market problem 
is whether business news in the im- 
mediate future will be good enough to 
push prices out of the narrow range 
occupied since July 2. Fear of war has 
postponed the expected test of ability 
to break out on the up-side, but the 
attempt may yet be made, with possi- 
bilities of a peak around 150 to 155. 
Short-swing profits should be ac- 
cepted or closely protected in any 
event. Building stocks look best for 
near-term profits. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Long-Run Viewpoint 
ls Favorable 


Joseph D. Goodman 





given investors the jitters. 

The approaching elections have 
aided in creating a tone of caution 
and unwillingness to make new com- 
mitments. 

The failure of the railroads to 
secure a reduction in wages has post- 
poned the day when they will be 
financially able to purchase much- 
needed equipment which would 
greatly aid the steel industry. Addi- 
tional railroad receiverships loom 
ahead. The crisis in railroad affairs 
is an impediment to recovery. 

Meanwhile, the inventory situation 
in nearly all lines continues to im- 
prove. Burdensome stocks have been 
reduced. The important automobile 
industry reports that the dealer used- 
and-new-car situation is better than 
for some years. Inventories of de- 
partment stores are particularly low, 
and with the seasonal increase in re- 
tail trade ahead, considerable order- 
ing of merchandise is indicated. 

The depression commenced last 
Summer, with business falling off 
rapidly in the last three months of the 
year. So, very shortly, reports of 
current business will not compare so 
badly with tho:e of a year ago. 

The accumulated needs of the 
people are growing rapidly. Like- 
wise, the necessity for capital ex- 
penditures in the way of plant and 
equipment is growing all the time. 
Sooner or later, the country should 
experience a sustained and lengthy 
recovery in business. Plenty of idle 
funds exist for that purpose. 

Since the market has been getting 
nowhere during the past few weeks. 
it is difficult to state at this particular 
time whether the upward move- 
ment will be resumed, or an inter- 
mediate reaction will take place. 
According to the Dow theory, a rise 
above the August 6th point of 145.67 
will indicate that the main bull move- 
ment has been resumed, whereas a 
decline under the August 13th price 
of 136.21 will indicate an intermediate 
reaction. Hence, in these days of 
rules and regulations and unexpected 
news from Washington, Berlin and 
elsewhere, speculators must take ex- 
tra precaution to protect themselves 
from serious losses. 


[& threats of war abroad have 


Should the August 13th low of 
136.21 be broken, my guess is that 
the decline in the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials and leading stocks will range 
from 10% to 15%. 

From the standpoint of long-range 
investors, it is recommended that ad- 
ditional purchases be made on reac- 
tions of selected stocks mentioned in 
this column from time to time— 
particularly if a set-back is followed 
by a few weeks of agonizing dullness. 

In this column for August 1, there 
was given a list of stocks which had 
declined from 70% to 86% during 
the preceding year, whereas the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages, which in- 
clude the leading stocks, had declined 
but 50%. The stocks in that list rep- 
resented companies in excellent finan- 
cial condition, and reactions should 
be welcomed as buying opportunities. 
I do not believe that holders of these 
stocks should become frightened if 
the leading stocks should react 
sharply. 

Should my guess as to the extent 
of a possible reaction in the leaders 
prove accurate, I would suggest the 


purchase of General Motors and 
Chrysler. I believe the outlook for 
the motor industry is good for the 
next few years. 

The New Deal attempt to stabilize 
commodity prices has been a disas- 
trous failure. Nevertheless, the re- 
cent decline in basic commodities has 
been so severe that further serious de- 
clines do not appear warranted. 

I continue optimistic with regard 
to the long-range outlook for stocks 
recently recommended in this column. 
Diversification is urged; and, rather 
than buying an equal number of 
shares of a list of stocks, I suggest 
investing an equal amount of dollars 
in each stock in the list selected. 

I see no reason for readers to sell 
such stocks as New York City Omni- 
bus, Niles-Bement-Pond, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype, Barber Asphalt, and 
our other favorites. 

—September 8. 


* 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 








FIVE years ago, Babson’s Re- 
ports broke all precedents 
with the announcement of a 
Supervised Investment Service 
for $120 a year. In taking that 
forward step, we accepted a fact 
well known to every seasoned 
investor: It is utterly impossible 
for anybody to supervise success- 
fully all securities. That was why 
we focused our efforts on certain 
issues which offered the real 
opportunities. 


Supervision Pays 


The practical results of such 
concentration have been impres- 
sive. The recent market advance 
is a typical test period. The Bab- 
son Selections have leaped 37% 
in market value while the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average has 
advanced only 30%; this means 
Babson clients’ profits have been 
23% greater than the market 
average. 


Announ cing 


A Greater Service 
to Investors 





Based on five years of success- 
ful experience, we are now super- 
vising a somewhat larger list of 
securities. They include’ the 
market’s real income-producers 
and profit-makers. This enlarged 
supervision means an even more 
comprehensive service to you as 
an investor. 


Conserve Your Principal 


To increase and protect your 
income and profits is the pur- 
pose of Babson’s Reports. In the 
thirty-four years this organiza- 
tion has been serving investors, 
improvements have been con- 
tinuous. Clients have benefitted 
steadily. 

Write for Special Circular 

Today’s enlarged Supervised 
Service constitutes still another 
forward stride. Let us show you 
how it fits your personal needs 
and how it can relieve you of 
investment worries and burdens. 


P abson’ s Reports, Incorporated, Dept. 30-1, Babson Park, Mass. i 


Without charge or obligation send full particulars of your Supervised Investment Ser- 
vice and explanation of important recent developments in your specialized selection 





ADDRESS 








NAME 
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R eady to see the 


job through on schedule... 
powerful freight locomo- 
tives groomed like race 
horses...plant and rolling 
stock in perfect condition 
...-men on their toes! That's 
what has made Chesapeake 
and Ohio famed for its 
dependable service. 


Chesapeake and Ohio representatives 
are located in all principal cities— 
ready to help you with shipping prob- 
lems. A phone call gets quick action. 


CHESAPEAKE 


and Chin LINES 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 
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NEWS OF THE MOTOR WORLD 


1939 Models 
Begin to Appear 





HIS is preview time. Newspaper 
[= magazine men right now are 

getting confidential looks at the 
1939 automobile models. Public an- 
nouncements will be along at various 
dates between now and the time the 
New York Automobile Show opens 
on Nov. 11. 

Naturally, everybody is asking us: 
“What's new?” 

Briefly, the answer is: “Plenty— 
particularly as regards appearance.” 

Practically every make will look 
quite different from 1938—and, as 
usual, there will be a definite style 
trend traceable more or less through 
all makes. There will be some addi- 
tional cars using independent front- 
wheel suspension, some new con- 
verts to the overdrive will be seen, 
and probably there will be more than 
one make next year with coiled 
springs in the rear. 

Then there will be . . . well, that 
probably is as far as it is fair to go 
at this point. The whole story of 
new model changes, together with 
dramatic pictures of all the new cars, 
will be completed just in time for 
Forses’ Automobile Issue, which will 
be dated November 15. 


Cause for Optimism 


Automobile dealers in general enter 
the Fall selling period in a stronger 
position to do an aggressive job than 
in any recent year. 

Back at the beginning of August 
they had on hand something like a 
forty-four-day supply of used cars, 
and inventories have been depleted 
since. New-car stocks of 1938 mod- 
els were relatively low, too—a repre- 
sentative group last month had an 
average of about twenty-five units per 
dealer on hand. Major inroads have 
unquestionably been made since then. 
Used-car selling prices, moreover, 
have held up well, instead of declining 
as they usually do at this time of year. 

The consistent lowering of inven- 
tories in recent months means two 
things: Dealers have not been pushed 
to wild trading this year to clean out 
stocks of 1938 models prior to 1939 
announcements ; as a result their Fall 
merchandising efforts with the new 
models will push off from a sound 
foundation. They will be in a po- 
sition to take in the used cars which 





are an inevitable corollary of any up. 
swing in new-car sales. 

The situation may be accepted as 
definitely good when the National 
Automobile Dealers Association js 
found predicting that “The usual 
year-end ‘clean up’ of current models 
which in previous years has created 
havoc with many automobile dealers 
may be noticeably absent this year 
and dealers should enter the new 
model year in good shape so far as 
inventories are concerned.” The 
N.A.D.A. does not habitually take a 
Pollyana view in judging such trends, 


Truck Rates Stabilize 


Beginning next month the class 
and commodity tariffs recently estab- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be effective for mo- 
tor truck common carriers in the 
New England and Central States (see 
ForBes, Sept. 1, p. 16). Exceptions 
include automobiles, livestock, house- 
hold goods, liquid petroleum products 
and about twenty other specific items, 

Although these are the first cases 
in which the ICC has set specific 
rates, it had ruled as long ago as last 
year that in the Middle Atlantic area, 
tariffs must be at least as high as those 
published by Warings, the region’s 
dominant tariff-publishing agent. 

While the new rates may step on 
individual trucking toes here and 
there, the general reaction among 
leading carriers seems to be that they 
mark a definite step toward greater 
stability in the entire truck haulage 
field. Particularly is this true be- 
cause the way is clearly open for later 
modifications as experience indicates 
the need for them. The New Eng- 
land rates, for example, are effective 
for only one year and, at the end of 
six months, the carriers must submit 
new rate schedules in the light of their 
experience up to that time. In gen- 
eral, the ICC rates seem to be slightly 
higher than the current average. 


On the Automotive Newsway 


The Pennsylvania law providing 
for licensing of dealers and enforce- 
ment of used-car trade-in prices is 
still in the courts having its constitu- 
tionality tested. Hearings on remov- 
al of a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the Operating Commission set up 
by the Act are expected this month; 
and the Act expires automatically 
May 31, 1938. ... Every day some- 
thing like 3,600 miles is covered by 
motor vehicles operating inside the 
Chrysler plants—and there hasn't 
been an accident in two and one-half 
years. ... In 1924 the last automobile 
wheels designed for the old “clincher” 
tires were built, but about 235,000 of 
this old-type tire will be sold in 1938. 

—Norman G. SHIDLE. 
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HE PIONEERS who patiently sought the mineral treasures 
of the West and the men who, with them, opened up 
the mines, provided the capital and helped get the finished 

product to market truly had the faith needed to move mountains. 


Of such were the men who developed the great Anaconda Mines 
at Butte. Opened in 1880, the project called for all the energy, cour- 
age and resourcefulness that vision and initiative could summon. 


A prodigious task, this, in a wild region that had echoed to the 
war whoops of Sitting Bull’s Sioux only four years before the mines 
were opened. But those pioneers, looking always to the future, 
knew that the mountains of ore which they labored to move would 
be needed by our fast expanding country; they foresaw that the new- 
born electrical age would need an abundant supply of cheap copper, 
if its benefits were to accrue to the greatest possible number. 


In the years since then, the Butte mines have yielded over 11 billion 
pounds of copper, or more than one-fifth of all the red metal ever 
produced in the United States. 


A Basic Industry 


“Copper” is one of those basic industries through whose develop- 
ment America has prospered greatly. Farflung as is the copper in- 
dustry today, much is yet to come. Through research and constantly 
improving methods, “the red metal” will contribute in still larger 
degree to an ever-higher standard of living. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway New York 





Aerial View of Anaconda Reduction Works, Anaconda, Montana 





WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 
Lee Moore—warehouseman 
has smoked Luckies for I] years 
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“29 YEARS 
“IN TOBACCO" 


Sold Me on Luckies for Life ~ 


says Lee Moore, Warehouse Owner. Other Independent 
Tobacco Experts Agree With His Choice—2 to 1 


Lee Moore is independent...not con- as have all other cigarettes combined. 
nected with any cigarette manufacturer. You get the finest center-leaf tobacco 
He says: “The better the tobacco, the _ in Luckies, plus throat protection. The 
better the cigarette it makes. I’m set exclusive “Toasting” process takes out 
on Luckies; they buy the finest leaf.’”’ certain harsh throat irritants found in 
Most other independentexpertsagree all tobacco, and enriches the natural 
with Mr. Moore. Sworn records show mellowness of the leaf. 
that, among these skilled warehouse- Give Luckies a critical try-out for 
men, auctioneers and buyers, Luckies one week... let your own throat and 
have twice as many exclusive smokers _ taste “okay” the verdict of the experts. 


“ts, The American Tohacee Comp: 


worn Kecords Show Thor WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO | 





